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Books of the <a and Holidays——Classifiea | 
Lists. 


Two weeks from to-day (on Oct. 6) will appear the 
special Autumn number of THE New Yor«k TIMES SatT- 
URDAY Review. It will comprise at least thirty-two 
pages, o: twice the number in the regular issue. It is 
believed that the lists of Autumn and holiday boo’ s, 
carefully classified, with titles, publishers’ names, and 
prices, will be the most exhaustive printed. 

The mass of other material pertaining to books and 
art will be of considerably greater volume than the 
amount printed in an ordinary sixteen-page number. 
The edition will comprise many morc than 100,000 
copies. On Oct. 6 THe SaruRDAY REVIEW Will be rouR 
YEARS OLD. 
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Topics of the Week. 


The missionary problem has not yet been very fully 
discussed in this country in the light of recent events 
in China. The spirit of contention, however, is waxing 
warm in England. Agitation in the United States is 
imminent. “ A Study of Christian Missions,” by the au- 
thor of “ An Outline of Christian Theology” should, 
therefore, invite broad reading. Dr. William Newtan 
Clarke is well known as a clear, forcible, and eloquent 
writer oa themes connected with his profession. He 
has a habit of writing down to the masses in an ex- 
traordinarily simple style. As to the character of his 
forthcoming volume, which will be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, a glance at its table of con- 
tents will be suggestive—‘ The Misstonary Character 
in Christianity,” “The Missionary Motive in Chris. 
tianity,” “The Object in Christian Missions,” “ The 
Field of Missions,” “ Christianity and Other Religions,” 
“ Organization for Missionary Purposes,” ‘“ Denomina- 
tions in Missions,” “ The Present Crisis in Miss ns,” 
“The Next Needs in Missions,” ‘“ The Outlook in Mis- 
sions,” and “ The Home Side of Missions,” 








One of the literary artistic events of the season will 
be the illustration of an edition of ‘“ Robinson Crusoe ” 
by the brothers Rhead. This interesting issue of De- 
foe’s masterpiece, which will be p.blished by R. H. 
Russell, will include over 100 pen-and-ink mea 
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cut style. The illustrations are the result of a special 
journey made to the Island of Tobago, where Defoe 
places the scene of his tale, and all the illustrative ma- 
terial is direct from sketches of life made on the isl- 
and. The frontispiece will be a portrait of the author, 
reproduced from a rare print in the British Museum. 
It is said that the binding, letter press, and paper of 
the book will in every way be in keeping with its pict- 
ure feature, 


Clement K. Shorter writes in The London Sphere 
of Sept. 8: “I would not be without my American 
newspapers for anything, and I regularly see the ‘ |- 
lowing and a dozen besides: The Critic, The Book- 
buyer, The Bookman, The Nation, THe New York 
Times SATURDAY Review, The Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia. The best produced mechanically is 
The Bookbuyer, published by the Scribners. The best, 
from the point of view of fresh news, is THe New 
YorK Times SatruRDAY Revrew—a clumsy title, but 
due to the fact that it is the Saturday issue and literary 
supplement to Tue New York Times. This paper is 
full of good things. Not only does it contain items of 
fresh news, but it has literary discrimination. Of how 
many papers in England can one say as much?” 

A new book by Robert Louis Stevenson—new to the 
general reader, at any rate, for its material has only 
appeared in the Edinburgh edition—will be published 
in London by Messrs. Chatto. The book will be en- 
titled “In the South Seas,” and is defined in its sub- 
title as ‘“‘An Account of Persons and Observations in 
the Marquesas, Paumotus, and Gilbert Islands.” The 
sketches in the volume were written by Mr. Stevenson 
during his voyage in the yacht Casco and the schooner 
Equator about the year 1888. 





A novel by the late Edwa‘d Bellamy, which, after its 
appearance in a country yewspaper in 1878, was laid 
aside by the author with the intention of bringing it 
out some day in book form, is shortly to come from the 
press of Silver, Burdett & Co. It may be recalled that 
twenty years ago Mr. Bellamy had serious thoughts of 
writing pure fiction. The great success of his “ Look- 
ing Backward” and the interpretation which many 
people made of it caused him to change his mind, and 
“The Duke of Stockbridge,” a romance of Shay’s re- 
bellion, remains his only piece of pure fiction of any 
considerable length. The forthcoming edition will ap- 
pear with an introduction by Francis Bellamy, in which 
the writer says that when Edward Bellamy “ undertook 
to write a romance of his native Berkshire Hills he 
chose, not unnaturally, the episode of the revolt of the 
debtor farmers in 1786 against their harsh creditors 
and the oppressive State Government.” Still, even in 
this romance, it is said, can be discerned the begin- 
nings of Bellamy’s social system. 





Although a “revival” of either Sterne or Fielding 
would be a misnomer, since these authors have never 
failed to interest successive generations of the reading 
public, such is not the case with the effeminate Rich- 
ardson. That there are now calls for new editions of 
his works in England is certainly significant. People 
are awaiting, too, over there a new biography of this 
author, mainly drawn from his unpublished letters in 
the Forster collection at South Kensington and other 
contemporary sources. The author is a woman, Miss 
Clara Linklater Thomson. Curiously enough, the last 
authoritative life of Richardson was by a woman—Mrs. 
Barbauld, who published it in 1804. Messrs. Horace 
Marshall will issue Miss Thomson’s work in October. 





— — 


We understand that Mark Twain has decided to 
pestpone his return to America until late in the Au- 
tumn. In the meantime he is living at Sir Hugh Gil- 
zean Reid’s house, on Dollis Hill, London. New York, 
however, will have him to herself during the Winter, 
and in the Spring he will go to Hartford and take up 
his residence in his old home there, from which he has 
been absent so long. We may deny, semi-officially, 
that Mr. Clemens was joking when he propounded the 
scheme of a portrait gallery of his contemporaries, 
which is not to be published until a century after his 
death. We now learn that he was not joking, but that 
he takes the matter very seriously, works on it stead- 
ily, and hopes to have the manuscript finished and 
sealed up in the safe deposit vault of some New York 
bank before another year has passed. 








An elaborately illustrated volume entitled “ Old Tou- 
raine—Life and History of the Famous Ch&teau of 
France” is being prepared for publication this month 
by James Pott & Co. The volume will be illustrated 
with photogravures and will have a map and genealog- 
ical tables, The story of French chateaux is full of in- 
terest and romance and is practically an unworked 
mine for novelists. Authoritative literature on the sub- 
ject, too, is exceedingly scarce, and it is to be hoped 
that the forthcoming work may supply a want felt by § 
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~ AMERICAN SUPREMACY, 


As It Now Is in Economic Matters—Brooks 
Adams’s Striking Book.* 


Reviewed for THe New York Times Saturpay Review 
By Worthington C. Ford, 


Editor of ‘‘ The Writings of Washington,” Formerly Chief of the 


Bureau of Statistics, 


A certain amount of imagination is required of the 
writer who would make statistics interesting, and Mr, 
Adams possesses this imagination in a high degree, 
His previous studies in history and National tenden- 
cies gave him a good foundation for such a task as he 
has undertaken in his latest book, and his judicious ar- 
rangement of facts shows careful work among official 
publications and compilations of returns, which are 
so repellent to the general reader. The essays bear 
upon one theme, the pressing necessity of determining 
the position of the United State as a world power. 
“ Questions of domestic administration can be rele- 
gated to the future to which they appertain; for the 
moment our foreign relations, which will brook no de- 
lay, may well absorb our attention, for they involve 
peace or war.” This necessitates a review of the 
causes of the war with Spain, and the examination of 
that incident in its relations to the world’s progress 
and tendencies. The faculty to generalize and the 
ability to support the generalization with facts are 
rarely found in combination, but Mr. Adams uses both 
and tells an interesting story in an interesting manner. 
If he has overlooked minor events or influences in his 
eagerness to reach a conclusion, he has more than 
atoned by his account of the fee system and the rise of 
the police. 

Mr. Adams is frankly an expansionist, and no one 
could be more extreme in his aims. Cuba and the 
West Indies are gravitating toward the United States, 
the Isthmus canal will create a necessity for taking 
Central America, as England has taken Egypt; the 
Philippines will serve as a base for operations in Asia, 
territorial as well as commercial. “ The expansion of 
the United States is automatic and inevitable, and in 
expanding she only obeys the impulsion of nature, 
like any other substance.” China alone offers a field 
for future expansion, for the nation who holds the 
coal, iron, and cheap labor resources of that empire 
will, in his opinion, rule the world industrially and 
commercially. 

Economic experience and the history of the great 
commercial peoples of the past control Mr. Adams’s 
arguments. The same causes that carried the centre of 
social activity from Asia to Italy, from Italy to Hol- 
land, and thence to England, is forcing a progress to 
America, or to Germany and Russia. The battle of 
Waterloo ended the pre-eminence of Continental Eu- 
rope, and gave Great Britain her opportunity. But 
activity must be continued in order that a people may 
advance; and lethargy produces stagnation, and stag- 
nation death. History is dotted with the ruins of great 
powers, and since 1890 Mr. Adams finds evidence of 
decay in English economy. If the symptoms of rot 
have been correctly described, and point clearly to a 
disease, then the responsibilities now exercised by 
Great Britain must fall to another, and that 
power which is most highly organized must obtain the 
coveted empire. However great Russia’s interests in 
China may be—and she has always been more Asiatic 
than European—her financial ability is too weak to 
permit her to obtain the lead, unless the mines of 
China fall to her share. Supported by borrowing from 
other nations of Europe, and deficient in 2n elastic 
revenue system, which would respond to any emer- 
gency, she can only push on to Peking and establish 
her supremacy by diplomacy, if possible, by force if 
necessary. An armed intervention of any importance 
would oblige her Ministers again to resort to huge is- 
sues of paper money, always a double-edged weapon 
and dangerous in the hands of a power having a large 
foreign debt and tottering on the verge of bankruptcy. 


If Russia is incapable of utilizing China to the full, 
and England is too much occupied in other directions 
to be free in action, then the question must be be- 
tween Germany and the United States. The extraordi- 
nary advances made by German industry since the 
foundation of the empire would point to still greater 
growth in the future—if markets can be found. But 
markets can be found only in new countries, or by 
pressing down wages and cost of production until Ger- 
man products can undersell those of all other countries, 
Given China and the Chinese this can be done; and 
with Germany an Asiatic power, the economy of the 
United States will be pushed to the wall. Hence, it ig 
a life and death struggle for existence as well as for 
supremacy. 


It is because Mr. Adams is not a blind, unreasoning 
admirer of the institutions of the United States that we 
have confidence in his diagnosis of the situation. He 
















































































































fe as severe a critic of this country, and its 
shortcomings, as he is of Russia or of 
England. Our administrative machinery is 


antiquated, 


“ Our National corporation was created to 
meet the wants of a scanty agricultural 
population at a time when movement was 
slow. It has now to deal with masses 
surpassing, probably, in bulk, any in the 
world. In consequence it operates sony 
and imperfectly, or fails to operate at all. 
e * * We have just seen our army put in 
the field without a general staff, much 
after the method of 1812, and we have 
Witnessed the consequences. We know what 
would have happened had we been opposed 
by a vigorous enemy. We wonder daily at 
eur Treasury struggling with enormous 
banking transactions without banking fa- 
cilities, while our foreign service is so ar 
jess in its most important functions of ob- 
taining secret information that the Gov- 
ernment relied on daily papers for news of 
the Spanish fleet.” 


, We are not always ready to accept Mr. 
Adams's pleas to the full. The decay of 
the West Indies is attributed to the growth 
of the beet sugar interests of Continental 
Europe. This is perfectly true, but when 
Mr. Adams asserts that England could have 
saved the islands by imposing a duty at 
home on imported sugar from sources other 
than colonial he pushes his doctrine beyond 
a reasonable point. All Europe is making 
more sugar than it can consume, and each 
nation growing the beet is racing for for- 
éign markets. Beet sugar has driven the 
cane product from the one open market 
of Europe—Great Britain—and has driven 
the price of product to such a point that 
only the best methods and most economical 
management can enable the cane grower 
to obtain a profit. The United States is 
the only existing market for the cane prod- 
uct, and during the eclipse of Cuba, the 
chief source of supply, it was Germany 
who made good the deficit without affect- 
ing the price in any degree. It is beet, not 
cane, that fixes the price of sugar, and a 
duty in England could no more have al- 
tered the current of events than a duty on 
wheat could have checked the export of 
wheat from the United States. 

We have tried to outline a part of Mr. 
Adams's argument in our language, 
but ean cover only a few points, and no 
quotations will The wealth of 
fllustration and the brilliant excursions into 
history must be read to be appreciated. 
The comparison drawn between Scott and 
Dickens is alone a literary study of a high 
order, and is entirely pertinent to the text 
of the book. The differences in the two 
writers arose from their environment, and 
the same trend of events which destroyed 
the chivalry of Scott's day made the social 
of Dickens 
manufacturing 
the 
equally 


own 


suffice. 


England 
de- 
wheat 


novel possible, gave 


her supremacy, and 
stroyed of the home 
grower with those of the 
planter of the West Indies. 

As a defense and forecast of expansion 
this work of Mr. Adams stands high, but 
the many subjects touched upon and illus- 
it a than the 


It is pre-eminently a 


profits 
sugar 


trated give wider interest 
title would assume, 
timely book, but will also have a 
WORTHINGTON C. 


perma- 
nent value. FORD, 


A Moorish Fantasia.* 


Would you talk pure Maghribin? Are 
you fond of powder-play? Would you swal- 
low cous-cousoo? Rabelais, the wonderful 
man, has a word to say about this North 
African food preparation. Do you wish to 
bestride an Arab barb? Do you incline to 
don the burnoose and be a true believer of 
the Prophet? Then read Mr. A. J. Dawson's 
“African Nights Entertainment.” As a 
literary artist the author lays on all the 
colors his canvas can bear. Here are pict- 
ures of Tangier, Tetuan, Mogador, of El 
‘Ksar. Tangier, that is where you see “ the 
vivid coloring, the hot crowding, the stately 
men and veiled women, the despotism and 
stoicism, the unchanging picturesqueness 
of the Thousand and One Nights, the dra- 
matic inevitability of the Old Testament.” 

Mr. Dawson's main theme is Morocco, and 
the greater number of his personages figure 
in that strange Barbary land. 
part the characters come 
are civilized Christian ladies who marry 
Moors. The husbands generally turn out to 
be brutes. There are, too, half-breeds, Eu- 
ropeans brought up with North African 
ideas, and these personages are more or less 
repulsive 

As Richard Merlin expresses it, as the re- 
sultant of his own sad experience: “I say 
to all men and women, of every grade and 
color, pay you no sort of heed or attention 
to the vaporings of the universal and racial 
brotherhood gentry; cleave you to the caste 
and color which is yours; for, if you break 
this law, you do that thing which without 
fail brings a sore punishment at its heels. 
Look on me! B'ism Lllah!"’ Because Rich- 
ard Merlin, who was as much of a Moor as 
an Englishman, had made love to Fatima, 
the poor girl was seared with red-hot irons, 
and the man had his tongue cut out at the 
roots. 

It is not always of Morocco that Mr. Daw- 
son writes. Here are stories of the African 
West Coast. George Butler goes to the oil 
river country. He is a “fresh and clean 


Englishman.”’ What a happy description of 
the man this is! ‘‘ He had dewy, meadow- 
sweet notions."”” He was thrown in with a 
dissolute lot of old European beachcomb- 
ers. There is a grand Ju-Ju ceremony, and 
a beautiful native girl was to be immolated. 
Burton saved her, and Burton came to 
grief. The volume is made up of some fif- 
teen stories, and there is not one of them 
which has not its merits, though the con- 
clusions are not always happy ones. 


os 


AFHKICAN NIGHTS ENTBRTAINMENT. By A. 
J, Dawson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 


or the most 
to grief. There 
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BISMARCK. _ 
Heinrich von Poschinger’s Account 


of Conversations with Him.* 


The last word about Prince Bismarek 
has not been written, nor will this person- 
age be taken off the stage of history for 
many a year. The latest contribution to 
Bismarckian literature has for title. *“* Con- 
versations with Prince Bismarck." The 
author, Heinrich von Poschinger, takes his 
material from many sources. There are 
materials selected from Dr. Moritz Busch 
and many other authorities, some English, 
others French and American. Brought 
together, the reader can better appreciate 
“the greatness of character, the concen- 
tration of purpose, and the diplomatic 
genius displayed by Prince Bismarck.” 

At the commencement of the war between 
Germany and France, it is known that 
there was ‘‘a slowly growing opposition 
toward the Chancellor.” When the King 
and his suite left Berlin, on July 31, 1870, 
Gen, Hartmann wrote: 


Bismarck also accompanied them. He 
was looking extraordinarily well, and was 
most merry and good-humored; his power- 
ful eyes sparkled with pride and pleasure; 
I, too, shook hands with him, did not 
see Moltke; he is said to have looked as 
absolutely indifferent as _ ever. What 
nerves that man must have! I also _wit- 
nessed Bismarck taking leave of Man- 
teuffel, whom he approached with a hearty 
expression, as though he wished to shake 
hands before setting out on this decisive 
journey; but Manteuffel greeted him very 
coolly, and Bismarck’s manner changed at 
once. They shook hands without any cor- 
diality; their relations to one another re- 
mained unaltered, Manteuffel is said to 
be terribly excited, and to use the strong- 
est expressions about  trivialities. His 
entourage finds itself in a difficult posi- 
ticn. 

Certainly Bismarck knew what he would 
do in case the Prussians were successful. 
Yet there were innumerable difficulties. 
The partition of Alsace was likely to cause 
jealousies, as far as Baden and other 
smaller States were concerned. The Chan- 
cellor counted on the overturning of the 
French Empire. He was not mistaken. 
The dramatic incidents before the capitu- 
lation at Sedan are fully presented. Gen. 
Wimpffen of the French Army was in ne- 
gotiation with Bismarck, Gen. von Moltke, 
and Gen. von Blumenthal. The Germans, 
flushed with success, had all the advan- 
tages. Gen. Wimpffen was obliged to open 
the conference. 

*“‘T wish to know,” he said, “ what terms 
ef capitulation his Majesty the King of 
Prussia is disposed to offer us. ie 

‘The conditions are very simple, replied 
Gen. von Moltke; ‘all the troops, with 
their arms and baggage, will be made pris- 
oners; the officers will retain their arms 
as a mark of respect for the courage they 
have shown, but will become prisoners of 
war, like the non-commissioned officers 
and men." 

Then Wimpffen begged for milder terms. 
If, his plea went unheeded, the French 
officer declared that his forces would con- 
tinue the fight. They would fight their 
way out of Sedan or defend it. 

At this point Moltke interrupted him. 
‘“* Believe me, [ entertain the greatest re- 
spect for you; I quite understand your posi- 
tion; but I regret that I can concede noth- 
ing that you demand. As regards an at- 
tempt to force your way out, that is as im- 
possible as to defend Sedan. No doubt 
you have excellent troops; your picked in- 
fantry is very good, your cavalry is dar- 
ing and fearless, your artillery is admirable 
and has inflicted heavy—far too heavy 
iosses upon us; but the greater part of your 
infantry is discouraged; we have taken 
more than 20,000 unwounded prisoners _to- 
day.’ He then proceeded to describe brief- 
ly the overwhelming numbers and superior- 
ity of the German forces, and concluded by 
offering to allow a French officer to verify 





his statement as to their position and 
strergth. 
It was now that Bismarck entered into 


the discussion, and in no amiable manner. 

* Your reasoning, General, at first appears 
weil founded, but as a matter of fact it is 
not so. Generally speaking, one can rarely 
reckon on gratitude—never on the gratitude 
of a nation; one can put some trust in the 
gratitude of a sovereign, and also in that 
of his family; under certain conditions, one 
ean even rely upon it with confidence; but, 
I repeat, one must not expect anything 
from the gratitude of a nation. If the 
French people were a nation like other na- 
tions, if it preserved firmly established in- 
stitutions, if it regarded those institutions 
with reverence and respect, as we do, if the 
throne of its ruler was stable, we might 
then reckon on the gratitude of the Emper- 
or and his son, and attach a definite value 
to that gratitude. But for the last eighty 
years the forms of government in France 
have had so little stability, they have been 
so numerous, they have vacillated with 
such estranging rapidity, and their changes 
have lain so completely beyond the bounds 
of expectation, that one can reckon on 
nothing in your country, and it would fe 
an act of folly for a neighboring nation to 
found hopes on the friendship of any 
French sovereign. To do so would be to 
build a house of glass. Moreover, it would 
be foolish to suppose that France could 
ever forgive our successes. Your nation is 
excitable, envious, jealous, and proud be- 
yond measure.”’ 

Bismarck had a word to say about “ the 
mob and the journalists,"’ and he declared 
that they deserved punishment. A curious 
incident was when Gen, Castelnau declared 
that the Emperor Napoleon would give up 
his sword, providing there was an honor- 
able capitulation. That was Bismarck’'s 
chance. He asked, “Is that all?" ‘ Yes,” 
was the reply. Then Bismarck: “ But 








which sword is it that the Emperor Napo- | 


sword 
is the 


leon III. has surrendered? Is it the 
of France, or his 6wn sword? [If it 
sword of France, the conditions might be 
considerably modified." As it was the 
sword of the French Emperor, Bismarck 
was inclined to ignore it. 

The incidents following the visit paid by 
M. Régnier to the Chancellor are fully pre- 


sented. The good Régnier did nothing sig- 
nificant. Ran.eaux, the well meaning 
Mayor of Versailles, Bismarck seems to 


have listened to with great patience. The 
Chancellor complained rather petulantly 
cf the annoyances he was subjected to in 
Versailles. 
“ When certain persons, for instance, the 
*CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE 
MARCK. By Heinrich von Poschinger. 


ited by Sidney Whitman. New York: 
per & Brothers. 
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King, Herr von Moltke, or I, appear in the 
streets, a crowd immediately collects; this 
is most annoying to us. As soon as I am 
recognized, they run after me. Lately | 
returned home from the Prefecture in the 
evening, when two cr three persons fol- 
lowed close behind me. One of them kept 
his right hand in his ket; he might have 
been an assassin, and I was quite prepared 
for a knife thrust. lf such a thing had 
happened to one of our young officers, he 
would «t once have drawn sword and 
set to; such is the custom of war. I did not 
do so, put merely had the man, who was 
following close on my heels, arrested by 
the next sentry, and when they told me 
he was known in the quarter, I allowed 
the matter to drop. But you must inform 
the inhabitants, not by proclamat:en, but 
through your agents, t this kind of 
thing must cease."’ 

When Thiers came to Versailles, Bis- 
marck treated the old French statesman 
with due respect. Thiers wanted to im- 
press Bismarck with tke idea that France 
had many friends in Europe, He talked 
of the support of the Courts of London, 
Vienna, Petersburg, and Turin. Bismarck 
was not to be caught with such chaff. Rus- 
sia was Thiers’s trump card. Then Bis- 
marck got up and rang his bell. A port- 
folio was brought him. He handed some 
of the letters therein to M. Thiers. ‘“‘ Read 
these,” said the Chancellor. ‘“ There you 
will find thirty letters which have been 
sent me from St. Petersburg.”” M. Thiers 


read them and was satisfied that Russian 
sympathy amounted to nothing. M. Jules 
Favre was a very clever man, At least 
he had the talent of irritating Bismarck. 
Favre disputed every point with Bismarck. 
Favre was a master in argument. At last 
the Chancellor said to M. Favre: 

*“*T think I am very considerate in taking 
all the trouble which you put me to. Our 
conditions are an ultimatum; you can ac- 
cept or decline them. [I will hear nothing 
more about it. Bring an interpreter with 
you to-morrow; [ will not speak French 
qny more!" and with that he commenced 
to talk aloud in German. 

The peace preliminaries were signed at 
Versailles on Feb. 6, 1871, The ratification 
came later at Frankfort-on-the-Main. It 
was on the occasion of the proposed send- 
ing of a French Ambassador to Berlin that 
M. Thiers expressed some solicitude as to 
the reception of a French representative. 
This is what Bismarck said: 

“You are greatly mistaken; he will be the 
most fortunate of all ycur Ambassadors. 
We shall wrap him in cotton wool, and 
treat him with so much kind courtesy that 
his chief desire will be to become indis- 
pensable to us. You have, as I see, a false 
impression of public opinion in Germany; 
it is all for peace. Of course I do not 
speak of certain soldiers, nor of the ex- 
altés and flatterers of the nation, who call 
themselves Gallophobes, in order to draw 


attention to themselves ard exploit the 
credulity of fools. Those who direct and 
govern the State are more reasonable; 


they know the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
if they ever ccubted them, our very vic- 
tories, which exceeded all expectations, 
would heve enlightened them. They have 
no intention whatever of risking our brill- 
jant successes in the game of new ad- 
ventures. Your Ambassador will discover 
this in a few weeks, and a longer inter- 
course with us will only confirm him in 
this conviction.” 

The presence of Bismarck at Biarritz in 
1862 and 1864 is fully presented in the 
volume. If the Chancellor is to be be- 
lived, his first coming was brought about 
by his desire ‘“‘to drink from the wine- 
press in the original language."’ He did 
not know then of the great réle he was to 
fill. {t is possible that at Biarritz he 
formed a fairly good idea of what kind of 
a man was Louis Napoleon. The material 
furnished by Mr. Beatty-Kingston, of 1867 
to 1872, is given. Showing the difference 
between the English and the German ways 
of looking at matters, Bismarck said: 


‘The system that suits us does not suit 
you, your habits, your character. Your 
army did very well; it was English. Per- 
baps it will not be improved by being made 
half Prussian, an eignth French, and the 
rest nothing in particular. It will be good 
for you if you go back a little to your Con- 
servatives, who are not the worst of your 
patriots, and who know more about gov- 
erning, although they may be less clever, 
than do the Radicals and Specialists.” I 
ventured to remark that he was not prac- 
ticing as ne preached. He replied, ‘ That 
is because I am making a Germany. You 
have your England ready made to hand. 
There is no need for you to upset any- 
thing more. Take care that yoy do not 
spoil your people!*' With this plece of re- 
markable advice he concluded a conversa- 
tion in the course of which the fate of 
France had hung trembling in the balance. 


A chapter of great interest is the one 
entitled ‘‘ Bismarck and His Master.” Are 
the roads of diplomacy tortuous ones? 


Bismarck was describing the old King 

“It was often very difficult to convince 
him or to bring him to a decision, but when 
he had made up his mind, ‘ houses might 
have been built on him.’ He had inher- 
ited a childlike temperament from his 
mother, Queen Louise, which he preserved 
pure as gold to the very last. Lucidity and 
placidity maintained a most beautiful, har- 
balance in the Emperor's mind 
and temper; with him truth stood above 
everything. During my diplomatic career 
I have always sowght after truth, but some- 
times we were both forced by circum- 
stances to depart publicly a little from the 
straight line. This was always hard for 
the old Emperor; he would flush up, and 





I could not look at him, so had to turn | 
quickly aside. My old master knew much 
happiness and also much sorrow. What 
did he not suffer during the ‘ Conflict 
Zeit’? [1862-6.] 

‘**And your Highness, too,"’ interrupted a 
voice 

‘J,’ replied the Prince; “I was there 
for that purpose, but my good master—he 


felt it bitterly.’ 

The conservatism of the King is present- 
ed in this way: 

“Tt was true of him that only with diffi- 


culty could he bear to vart with tried ad- | 


visers and servants; this also applied to 
time-honored articles of daily use, espe- 
cially as regards his coats and trousers. 


At times no small amount of ingenuity was 


required on the part of his attendants to | 
smuggle some new garment into the Em- | 
peror's toilet without his noticing it, to 


replace some cherished but wholly unserv- 
iceable article. If he noticed the change, 
an outburst of temper followed at once, and 
the intervention of the Empress was neces- 
sary before he could be brought to wear the 
rejected garment. I can sympathize with 
him, for I, too, am much attached to what 
is old and accustomed. If a house on one of 
my estates becomes ruined, I do not have 
it torn down at once, but prefer to build an- 
other one close to it.” F 

At the conclusion of the volume there are 


to be found chapters on “ Bismarck on Pol- 


itics,"" ‘‘Commerce and Colonies,” and 
“ Bismarck and His Fellow-Workers.” In 
a lighter vein follow many amusing anec- 
dotes of the Chancellor, A great deal has 
been written about Bismarck’s Gargantuan 
appetite. He was inordinately fond of oys- 
ters. At a dinner, after the oysters had 
been served, the Chancellor remarked: 
“We should not have been tempted by ap- 
ples had we been in Adam's place; it would 
have had to be oysters or boar’s head at 
the very least.” Dining with Bancroft, 
(1868,) Bismarck’s capacity for food fairly 
astonished the American, and the repast 
had but begun. Said Bancroft: “ Dear 
Count, I believe there is more to come.” 
“I should hope so,"’ replied Bismarck, joy- 
fully, and renewed the terrifying practice 
at the next course. Bismarck’s delight in a 
good glass of wine is shown by a jest that 
fell from his lips only a few weeks before 
his death. “I would willingly,” said he, 
with a melancholy smile, “ leave everything 
to my heirs—my estates, my money, but I 
grudge them my wine cellar.” 

The volume is a most entertaining one, 
and the editing, by Mr. Sidney Whitman, 
remarkably well done. 





Miss Prideaux’s Bindings. 

In a beautifully made edition of 200 
copies, 170 of which are for sale, the book 
having been printed by S. T. Prideaux and 
K. Adams in the Spring of 1900, on fine 
hand-made paper, the watermark of which 
—a carnation, with the date 1898 on each 
side—is entirely new to us, comes a cata- 
logue of books bound by Miss Prideaux 
during the last ten years, the book being 
attractively bound in blue-gray boards. 

The catalogue embraces 100 separate pub- 
lications, bibliographical details of which 
are given, but as several copies of many 
of these books have passed through her 
hands for binding, we find Miss Prideaux 
has accomplished in the last ten years the 
binding of 183 separate volumes, of widely 
varying design, the record of which she 
offers to ‘friends in England and Amer- 
ica. It is their appreciation and encourage- 
ment that have enabled me, in the face of 
many difficulties, te continue work the 
shortcomings of which I have always fully 
realized.”’ 

It will be remembered that Miss Prideaux 
is not, as often stated, a pupil of 
Cobden Sanderson's, but began work at the 
same time he did, but under less promising 
circumstances, for the reason that women 
were not then received in regular work- 
Shops, and that it is largely due to the 
success of her efforts that these conditions 
are entirely altered to-day. 

Miss Prideaux’s work is well known in 
America, forming as it invariably does an 
interesting portion of most exhibitions of 
fine bindings given in New York. The cata- 
logue contains twenty-six full-page plates, 
reproductions of her work in binding, which 
not only thoroughly show the beauty of 
her designs, but’ also the wide variety of 
treatment given different volumes. 

But the most interesting portion of the 
book is an introduction in which Miss Pri- 
deaux clearly explains her ideas as to de- 
sign in its application to bindings. She 
does not intend her remarks to be taken as 
rules for universal application, nor as ad- 
verse criticism work 


is so 





upon executed upon 
radically different lines, but rather as ex- 
planatory of her own methods and prin- 


ciples, as shown by the plates illustrating 
the catalogue. 

Miss Prideaux’s on the subject of 
design in relation to bindings are so clearly 
expressed, her ground 
that as little volume, 
limited », will 
readers, whom 


ideas 


and 
this 


well 
from 


so taken, 
its very 
but few of our 


her opinions would 
strongly appeal, a few selections from this 
introduction may well given: 
Personally, I like decoration at all times 
used with great reserve, and strictly con- 
fined to very limited proportions. It gives 
me but little pleasure to see a book covered 
with a mass of small “ tooling,’ which 
effectually hides the beauty of the undere 
lying material, and necessitates much study 
before _the design can be distinguished. 
What is the use of selecting at great cost 
of money and time the finest and most 
flawless skins only to overlay them with a 
glitter of gold?’ ‘To use inferior material, 





issut 


reach 
to 


be 








and in this way conceal its defects, has 
long been the device of the cheap bookbind- 
er. When once we have learned to appre- 
ciate the quality of skins we rea=ze that 
hardly out of France may be found a book 
habited in the very best. Much of the very 









costly and most decorated work turned out 
by our chief binders is put upon morocco 
that would only be used in Franc for 
what is contemptuously described as “ de 
la camelote.”” * * * It appears to me 
essential that the main lines of any de- 
sign should be architectural, * * * the 


only word that tersely expresses the quali- 


ties of simplicity of proportion and dignity 
or line, unobscured by a burden of cetail. 
* * * 


This was obviously 
by the early Italian binders, 


held as a truth 
and by French 







binders also, before the advent of the 
Eves. Up to this time French bindings are 
bold and fine in design; they have a cer- 
tain restraint in their freedom, a certain 
simplicity in their elaboration, that mark 





the highest point ever attained. Notwith- 
standing its sumptuousness, the excessive 
floriated detail of the Eves, together with 





the 


their multiplication of parts of a de- 
sign, indicates, in my opinion, -the dsca- 
dence of the art. * * * A design should 
then, I think, be easily read in its main 
construction, without, of course, being too 
obvious. * * * Hence, as a scheme of 


decoration, the border and the panel come 


first in my estimate of appropriateness, 
and I own to a feeling of discomfort when 
I see a design that intentionally and ob- 


viously rens counter to that character. 
* All-over”’ patterns are occasionally pleas- 





ant in their total effect of glitter and lav- 


ishness, but are infinitely easier to make 
| than the border or the panel. They do 
away, moreover, with those untouched 
spaces of leather, which, besides showing 






the quality of the skin, give so much value 
to the design itself. 

I notice a fallacy constantly expressed in 
| criticism of binding, * * * that there is 
less expenditure of labor in the making 
of an apparently simple design than there 
is in one that seems to be very elaborate. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. It fs, 
for example, comparatively easy to make 
a diaper pattern capable of endless repeti- 
tion, while to make a pattern self-con- 
tained within a given space, where the 
lines are few and structural, may cost in- 
finite time, thought, and labor before it 
is brought to any satisfactory result. 










































































































































































































DRAMATIZED NOVELS. 

The Stage Version of “Richard 

Carvel” and Some Other 
Recent Plays. 


There has been a demand in the theatres 
“ Trik- 


or a small part of it, with much alter- 


lately for dramatized novels. Since 
by,” 
ation and perversion, was made into a prof- 
itable play, the demand has been growing. 
The Little Minis- 
written by the author of the romance, 


The drama founded on “ 
ter,”’ 
who is 
the 
Zenda,"’ 


popular demand for dramatizations of nov- 


also a successful playwright, and 
of “The Prisoner of 


did much to increase the present 


stage version 


els, which now seems to have reached its 


height. Probably, after another season, in 


which the dramatized novel will occupy an 


abnormally large share of the attention of 
actors, managers, and playgoers, the pub- 
lic will show signs of tiring of that kind 
of plays, which is never the most satis- 
factory kind. 

Even in the case of * The Little Minis- 
ter,”’ the story of which bore but a slight 
resemblance to the story of the book, and 


which was, of 
objection was 
of the 


disappointment 


in its way, a 
the 


susceptible 


perfect piece 
dramatic 


that 


workmanship, 
the 
be 


valid 
book 


reader 
would certain 


he 


of 
in the play, if had formed in his mind 
ideals of the the 
had 


The 


distinct personages and 


romance secured a strong hold 


that case, 


upon 


him play, in however, 


the book, 
did 


came several 


that 


along years after 


and it seemed Barrie’s romance 
not long retain its hold on many readers. 
Most dramatizations 


that 


of far 


the 


novels are 


less artistic 


than 
of 


Indeed, 
ofa 


piece 
difficulties 


that 


making out novel a 
play 


the 


shall both satisfy 
be 


the reader of 


novel and 


to 


thoroughly comprehen- 


sible folks who have not read it are 


enormous and are rarely overcome, 


Nevertheless, periods like the present 


when stage versions of current fiction are 
in lively demand, have not been uncom- 
When the Wav- 


their 


mon in theatrical history. 


erley novels were the height of 


of 


at 


popularity, dramatizations them were 
made, often without the permission of the 
author or his publishers, before the stories 
were fairly off the press. A little later 
Charles Dickens was compelled to protest 
against the of 


published 


dramatization his novels, 


in monthly parts, before they 
were finished, with endings that best suited 
the playwrights, and in the account of the 
to Mr. Vincent 
Nickleby ” the 


calls Shakes- 


farewell 
in 


famous supper 
* Nicholas 


who 


Crummles 
gentlemanly Adapter, 
peare ‘ Bill,”’ 
hit at the 


was intended, probably, as a 
playright Moncrieffe, who had 
been one of Dickens's worst 


this matter. There 


offenders in 
was 
his 


a period in Bul- 


wer's prime when 


to the 


romances 
fast 


were 


transferred stage as as 


they 
were published, and after 
of 


the extraordinary 


fuccess *“Unele Tom's Cabin’ on the 
stage, there was a demand in this country 
for stage versions of novels relating to the 
anti-slavery agitation. 

The dramatization of current novels, in 
this manner, because of the large circula- 
tion of the novel, is a very different matter 
from the occasional making of plays out of 
suggestions of character and incident in a 
masterwork of fiction 


because some 


certain personage. There has always been 
a reasonably close 
narrative 


relationship between 
fiction. Shake- 
speare the other Elizabethans found 
inspiration in the works of the stery teli- 
ers of their era quite as frequently as in 
Plutarch 

But 
ately to the stage every work of fiction 
that contains the slightest hint of a dra- 
matic situation seems to possess the the- 


and dramatic 


and 


and the Latin classics. 


the craze for transferring immedi- 


arical world, as we have said, only at in- 


tervals. Lately it has been fostered as 
much by the novelists and publishers as 
by the The 


opportunity of making large sums of money 


playwrights and managers, 


in the shape of play royalties is now held 
A book 
that circulates uncommonly well is sure to 
talked of for dramatization, whether it 
is suitable or not. Even an idyllic work 
like ‘“‘The Choir Invisible" has been 
seized upon by the adapter, and there has 
“ The 


in mind by the popular novelists. 


be 


been a threat of a stage version of 
Red Badge of Courage,"’ which is a record 
of impressions received by a 
young recruit in his first experiences in 
battle, and not a romance at all, 
little while, as we have said, 
craze will be cured. 
cisive failures 


imaginary 


After a 
the present 
One or two more de- 
of dramatized novels will 
check the public demand for them, origi- 
nal plays will once more come to the 
front, and the novelists will be content for 
a time to write only for their readers. 

A striking example of 
artistic, literary, and ethical, between a 
popular novel and its dramatization is 
shown in the case of “ Richard Carvel.” 
The play is indisputably successful, and 
few of the dramatized novels of the year 
are likely to equal it in this respect. But 
it owes its triamph to vastly ‘different 


the difference, 


Pa = Sean eee . . 


dis- 
tinguished actor desires to impersonate a 


| 
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qualities from those possessed by Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill's book. ‘“ Richard Carvel,” 
the novel, involves a minute and interest- 
ing study of life and manners in the Mary- 
land colony just before the Revolution and 
just after it. 


persons 


Its pictures of places and of 
and its de- 
the 


It analyzes, one 


are generally 
of the feeling among 


nists is historically true. 


exact, 
notement colo- 
may say, both the patriot and the Tory. 
The 


novel is written fluently and with 
some degree of elegance. It never defies 
probability, not even in its most stirring 


incidents. It is a very long story, treating 


of events in a long term of years, and in- 
of 


of them historical personages, care- 


troducing a large number characters, 
some 
fully studied and vividly represented. 

The 


melodramatic, and is almost devoid of liter- 


play, on the other hand, is mostly 


ary grace and charm. Where the dramatist 
has tried to be truest to the author, in his 
first act, by employing a number of per- 
to the 
the play is least interesting. 


sonages related in hero 


in the 


some way 
book, 
melodra- 
Old Mr. Carvel, 
the hero's grandfather; Grafton, his wicked 
Bennett Allan, the clergyman, who 
like Bennett Allan of the 
are wholly superfluous personages in 
Richard, Patty 
George the 
wright persists in calling Lord Comyn,) and 
the wicked Duk« 
really carry the whole 


When it becomes conventionally 
matic it is most effective. 


uncle; 


is not a bit the 


book, 


the play. Dorothy, Swain, 


Lord Comyn, (whom play- 


and his henchman, Lewis, 


burden, with some 





slight assistance from Manners, who loses 


all his distinction and is merely a foolish 
parent; Paul Jones, transformed into a 
sort of mild buffoon, and two unsatisfying 
for Horace Walpole and 

James The blight the 
the death of Lionel, and the seizure 


estate 


equivalents 


Charles Fox on 
wheat, 
of the 


mentioned in the play, 


in Maryland by Grafton, are 
but nothing of im- 
portance in the dramatic interest comes of 
them. 

In the first act Dorothy is coquettish, but 
reveals her love for Richard. 
to go abroad with her father, believing that 


She promises 


the Duke has power over Mr. Manners, and 
will cruelly exert it to his ruin if she does 
not appear to receive his suit complacently. 
This situation is repeated and held over for 
After it 
most of, Richard, garbed as a Revolution- 
in the 
with a 


two more acts. has been made 


ary naval officer, meets Dorothy 
of Carvel Hall, 


pretty scene of foolery the play is finished. 


great room and 
The movement is brisk and the spectator is 
wearied. The convcntional 
" is well managed, the acting, 
that of Richard, Dorothy, and 
Patty, (who is not at all the Patty of the 
book,) by Mr. John Drew,Miss Ida Conquest, 
and Miss Olive May, is admirable. 
an illustration of Mr. Churchill's story, or 


never 
* busir ess 


stage 


especially 


But as 


of any part of his story, the play is value- 
It 
no epoch 


less. It has no historical significance. 
to life 
and in no land but stageland. Ideas de- 
rived from the book are expressed in the 
dialogue here and there, and the substance 
of a very few chapters is used with the 
sole aim of theatric effect in the develop- 
Mr. Churchill has noth- 
ing to gain from Mr. Rose's dramatization 
of *‘ Richard Carvel,’’ except his share of 
the royalties, which is likely to be large. 
On the other hand, it is not likely to do 
him any harm, and it will, at least, serve to 


is true and manners in 


ment of the plot. 


keep his name before the public conspicu- 
eusly. 

Another and less admirable example of 
the dramatized novel is 
“Caleb West.”’ Here, even more «han in 
“ Richard Carvel,” every trace of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the book have disap- 
peared. Hopkinson Smith artist 
and a humorist. The charm of his story ts 
entirely missing on the stage, where it be- 
comes a crude drama of the old ‘‘ domes- 
tic’ pattern, overloaded with conventional 
device, This, too, 
tray please the multitude of theatregoers, 
especially the unliterary, unthinking con- 
tingent, but it is poor stuff to be associated 
with the fame of Hopkinson Smith. 


the version of 


is an 


incoherent 2nd violent. 





Phrases Reviewers Love Not Wise'y 
But Too Well. 


From The Academy. 
Eminently readable. 
Will be devoured with zest. 
The pathetic tenderness of which 
—— has the secret. 
Leaves little to be desired. 
Leaves nothing to be desired. 
Deft writing. 
Deft handling. 
The interest never flags. 
Vivacious. 
Full of telling pages. 
Tangied skein of incident. 
Ingeniously woven plot. 
A real creation. 
Sprightly. 
The most exacting reader. 
Few will be able to lay it aside. 
Told with extraordinary force and fire. 
Criticism is disarmed. 
A book to read. 
Distinctly a book to read. 
A book on no account to be missed. 
Genuinely clever. 
We can truthfully say. 
A strong story. 
A really strong story. 
Admirably sustained.- 


Mr. 
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A Romantic and Heroic Figure in American History. 


PAUL 


Founder of the 


JONES 


American Navy. 


A HISTORY. 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 


With portraits, maps and plans. 


2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 


(The frontispiece to Vol. I. is a portrait of Paul Jones reproduced in 
colors; that of Vol. Il. is a portrait of thz hero in photogravure.) 


CONTENTS OF VOL. |, 

SAILOR AND PLANTER; FOUNDING THE 
AMERICAN NAVY; CRUISES OF THE PROVI- 
DENCE AND THE ALFRED; IN COMMAND OF 
THE RANGER; THE FRENCH APLIANCE; 
THE CAPTURE OF THE DRAKE; AN APPEAL 
TO KING Louis; ON THE Bon HOMME 
RICHARD; THE BATTLE WITH THE SERAPIS; 
A DIPLOMATIC DUEL; AIMEE DE TELISON, 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IL 
THE CHEVALIER PAUL JONES; CONTRO- 


VERSIES AND HONORS IN AMERICA; PRIZE 


MONEY SETTLEMENTS; ADMIRAL IN THE 


RUSSIAN NAVY; THE CONQUEST OF THE 


TURKS; RUSSIAN INTRIGUE AND CALUMRY ; 


LAST YEARS AND DEATH; APPENDIX; INDEX 


DEFINITIVE life of the commander of the Ranger and Bor 


Homme Richard, the result 


of 14 years’ researches in England, 


France and St. Petersburg, as well as in this country, compiled from 


original sources 


memoirs, etc. > author presents 


Jones’s letters and journals, contemporary pamphlets, 


a wonderfully graphic and interest- 


ing portrait of the most romantic figure in American Revolutionary his- 
tory, and reveals many hitherto unknown chapters of a remarkable 


career, 


“Mr, Buell has told this story in a spirited and 
attractive manner, carrying very lightly an im- 
posing ballast of original letters and documents. 
A hasty glance at the advance sheets is reassur- 
ing as to the scholarship of the work,”—New 


York Evening Fost. 


BARRIE’S NEW NOVEL IN BOOK 


FORM. 


masterpiece, will be 


“'Tommy and Grizel,” Barrie’s 


ready everywhere on 


Saturday, October 13th. 
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“The Most Successful Serial of the Day, 


and onz whose success was assured with its very first install- 
ment.”—New York Evening Telegram. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 


THE.NEW NOVEL BY BERTHA RUNKLE, 
BEGUN IN THE AUGUST CENTURY. 


What the Critics Say of the | Second Installment in the Seotember 





Century. 


“One of the best stories that any | 
magazine has begun in years. If the 
succeeding chapters bear out the| 
promise of the opening ones, it will | 
be the success of the year in the| 
field of fiction.”— Chronicle, San 
Francisco. 

“We predict a large audience for | 
this strong story.” — Portland | 
Transcript. 

“ Promises to be a fine and strong | 
piece of work.’’—Literary World, 
Boston. 

“ Has leaped at once into popular | 
favor.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“The story is continued in the 
same spirit in which the opening | 
chapters were written and continues | 
to merit all the good things that were | 
said of it.”—Pbiladelpbia Call. 

“Has the sure touch that comes | 
oftenest to the writer’s pen after long | 
practice.’ — Harper’s ‘Bazar, Nzw| 
York, 

“There is a newness about the 
plot anda freshness in the te'ling 
that are delightful ’— Philadelphia 
Presbyterian. 

“The story is but tweive short! 
chapters old, and yet enough has 
been told to insure the following of 
the young retainer of the Duke of 
St. Quentin through any number of 
additional pages.” — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


! 





Seplember Century sold evzrywhere. It contains a resume of the 
first chapters of ‘‘The Heim2t of Navarre’’ as printed in August, with 
ent illastrated by Castaigne. 


the very interesting second instal'm 


| ing succession of situations, ’’—Bos- 


“It is written brightly and with 
the freshness of youth.”’—‘Boaston 
Homz Journal, 

“ Miss Runkle makes so admira- 
ble a beginning that sh2 is certain of 
her readers to the end.”—San Fran- 


| ctsco Wave. 


“The two installments of ‘The 
Helmet’ of Navarre’ which have 
thus far been published make fully 
good the extraordinary advance 
praises of Miss Runkle’s stirring ro- 
mance.”—Boston Transcript. 

“The promise is well sustained in 
the portion of the tale presented in 
this issue.”——‘Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Certainly the quality of this 
story of adventure is as high as any- 
thing we have had ina long time.” — 
Boston Record. 

“ By far the most wholesome and 
stirring tale of adventure that has 
appeared for many a day.””—‘Boston 
‘Beacon. 

“Is everywhere arousing an inter- 
est which borders closely on enthu- 
siasm.”—Atlanta Constitution. 

“The new author has the genuine 
Dumas touch. There are no halts 
in the action; no waits in the shift- 


ton Transcript. 


“The story would be a remarka- 
ble production even for a past master 
of this sort of writing.” —Boston 
Transcript. 



























































































































































































































Side Lights from the Memories of 
Mlle. des Echerolles. 


This interesting memoir is more strictly 
personal in all its details than any story of 
the French Revolution we can remember 
reading. That is, it deals with the exper- 
fences of Mile. des Echerolles and her im- 
mediate family during the sad days of the 
Terror, all public events referred to being 
those which she knew from personal exper- 
fence. The little Alexandrine was only 
eleven years of age when, at the beginning 
of the Revolution, she followed her father 
and aunt in their flight from Moulins. The 
book, a large, well-printed volume of nearly 
400 pages, is interesting from cover to 
cover, and having been written down orig- 
inally for her own family, it is told in sim- 
ple language, with a wealth of detail and 
natural vivacity of style which render it 
particularly valuable. All her pen-pictures 
are unusually distinct and lifelike, and 
Alexandrine having been born with a nat- 
ural sense of humor, she never failed to ap- 
preciate, under the most trying circum- 
stances, the comic aspect of many things 
about her. For instance, her descriptions 
of the Chateau de l'Ombre are very vivid, 
as is her portraiture of some of those with 
whom she was thrown in contact, such as 
Citizen Foret, the guardian of the seals, 
and his terrible wife, and many others with 
whom she was thrown into intimate relations, 
including the “meek” beggar, whom she 
met at three widely separated intervals in 
different families, where she finds him re- 
lating entirely different stories of hardships 
endured. 

The present volume, it may be said, was 
at first published almost against the will 
of its author, its circulation being con- 
fined largely to her own 
very small circle of readers, when ‘ Some 
Years of My Life” was first published, at 
Moulins. It was received, however, with 
great praise, partly because it was one of 
the earliest chronicles of such sufferings 
and misfortunes and partly from the charm 
of its narrator’s style. Lamartine, in pre- 
paring his ‘‘ History of the Girondins,” be- 
came acquainted with this book, declaring 
that he had never met with one so interest- 
ing. In the preface to the Paris edition 
of 1879 the editor, who is a family connec- 
tion of the author’s, says: 


Every line of her memoirs reflects her 
personal feelings and sufferings. In_ the 
terrible scenes of the Terror what affects 
her most is the ruin of her family, the 
loss of relatives and friends, the departure 
from the home where she was born, and, 
later, from her country. Without aspiring 
to the réle of historian, or seeking to un- 
ravel the complicated events of her time, 
she is content to tell, in a style as simple 
as it is exact, the terrible circumstances in 
which her family found themselves and the 
persecution they underwent at the hands 


of the revolutionary Government. But 
from this unassuming method, and iy the 
misfortunes of so worthy and simple a fam- 


ily, we can the better realize what those 
days really were, when men in power only 
made use of the name of ‘“ the people’’ to 
enable them to satisfy their private hatred 
and desires for vengeance. 

Referring to the fact that very different 
opinions are expressed in regard to the 
Reign of Terror, some people, after condi- 
tions brightened, even going so far as to 
say that had they gone through such ex- 
periences they would have been wiser and 
more prudent than the men who passed the 
ordeal or fell among its many victims, Mlic. 
des Echerolles says: 

Those who did not live there can form 
no idea of that time of torment, when the 
intoxication of absolute power, on the one 
hand, and an overwhelming terror on the 
other, divided France into two classes, ex- 
ecutioners and victims. To explain now, 
to resist then, was alike impossible, and 
the rapidity with which events followed 
on each other left but little time for calm 
reflection. I repeat again that those who 
have not been bruised and broken by the 
whirlwind of the Revolution should hesi- 


tate before they judge of those times. It 
is as if one attempted, upon a Summer's 
day and in the heart of a serene valley to 


realize the tempest that shakes the ocean. 


Mile. Alexandrine des Echerolles was the 
daughter of Etienne Francois des Ech- 
erolles, who joined the army under his 


father when only nine years of age, was 
seven times wounded, and received the 
Cross of St. Louis when still quite young. 
The young girl’s mother dying when Alex- 
andrine was hardly more than a baby, her 
aunt, Mile. des Echerolles, came to super- 
intend the family, and not caring for the 
they left Echerolles and settled 
where they all enjoyed much 


country, 
in Moulins, 
society. 
The young girl remembered the famous 
“the brigands,’’ which may be 
said to have fairly announced the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. It was decided 
the people must arm themselves for their 
own protection, and while M. des Ech- 
erolles was out walking, he was surround- 
ed and proclaimed Colonel; refusing at 
first, the crowd would not accept this de- 
cision much to his discomfiture, 
who feared the dangerous honor. He was 
appointed commandant of the National 
Guards at Moulins, where at first he was 
féted and made much of; but M. Noailly, a 
rich corn merchant, having been arrested 
as an aristocrat and starver of the people, 
and brought to Moulins, where he was saved 


days of 


sister’s 


by des Echerolles at much personal risk, 
the populace never forgave him for balk- 
ing them in their fury; their fickle favor 


being changed to implacable ill-will—and 
des Echerolles’s sons soon after emigrated, 
following the custom of the time. 


Much has been said, both ill and good, of 
the emigration of these times. * * * Now 
that years have passed.since those days of 
effervescence, now that the passions that 


then stirred men are as dead as they them- 
selves, since their efforts were not crowned 
by and their sacrifices were vain, 


is it not unjust to judge so harshly the en- 


uccess 


*SIDE LIGHTS ON THE RBIGN OF TERROR. 











Being Memoirs of Mile. des FE rolles, 
Tran 4 from the French by Mar Clo- 
thilde Balfour. Illustrated London and New 
York: John Lane. 1900. $4, 





family and a | 


thusiasm that. Frenchman into 
ee his Brinces 2 Every noble, faith- 
ful to hi Bing, looked upon it 5 & auiy? 

e civilians, fath- 


ss of, faraile, : to the call and 

uitted without hesitation their homes and 
children to take up the hard and advent- 
urous life of common soldiers. Other pas- 
sions sway the present generation; it cannot 
com en of.a past epoch, and in 
its it not be understood by the 
generations that follow. 

The departure of the young des Echerolles 
was counted as a new crime against their 
father, and his sister tried in vain to per- 
suade him to fly from Moulins. In June, 
1792,. when the little Alexandrine war only 
eleven, her father, having been made the 
victim of all sorts of false charges, was 
thrown into prison, and from this time on 
most of the life of the little girl and her 
aunt was passed within prison walls, one of 
the other prisoners giving the child lessons 
in geography, the globes, and physics, with 
an aim of shortening the long, weary days. 
At last August and her father’s trial ar- 
rived, and much to the delight and surprise 
of the family he was pronounced innocent 
and set at liberty, largely through the ef- 
torts of M. de la Faie, President of the 
Tribunal, a man of recognized excellence. 
But the very day after he came out of 
prison M. des Echerolles was given his 
passport and ordered to leave Moulins 
within three days. Refuge was taken at 
Lyons, and on his arrival the latter went to 
have his passports viséd and to get permis- 
sion to settle in the city, but again only 
three days were given him. Through the 
efforts of M. Noailly, however, son of the 
man he had saved at such risks, they set- 
tled in a suburb of Lyons—Vaise—where 
they hoped to escape notice. In September, 
from the high ground at the back of their 
garden, the family witnessed the butchery 
of the prisoners confined at Pierre-Cise. 
The Governor of the prison, M. de Bellecise, 
an old man, broken by age and pains, not 
daring to face the furious mob, his daugh- 
ter took his place, and did everything in her 
power to save these poor people, and be- 
came the heroine of the hour, receiving dur- 
ing her efforts a pike wound in the foot and 
broken ribs from the butt-end of a soldier's 
musket. 

Once more M. des Echerolles and his 
family began to be gossipped about as aris- 
tocrats and suspects, and from this time 
on the family led a wandering life, now 
safe for a night only, now for a longer 
period; the former often escaping at the 
last minute through the fidelity of friends, 
or, even occasionally, through the pity of 
those who were really his enemies. 

But it is impossible to attempt to touch 
upon the many incidents with which the 
book is crowded. The siege of Lyons, the 
command of which was offered des Ech- 
erolies, and its speedy fall brought new 
dangers to the family, and it was only 
through the most desperate efforts that 
the former got safely out of Lyons; his 
escape being closely followed by the 
questration of their rooms and the 
stallation of a guardian of the seals, 


se- 
in- 
“a 


small old man in a wig and gray cdat, 
who carried an ivory-headed stick in his 
hand and strutted about with an air of 
importance.” This was Foret, of whom 
the authorities said: ‘ Citizen Foret will 
eat at your table, live in your rooms, and 
warm himself at your fire.” This new 
trouble only served to make Mile. des 


Eicherolles stronger and more courageous. 
Alexandrine says of her: 


Forgetting herself in us, for us alone 
she knew fear; for us alone she trembled, 
and in the troubles that lay before her 
she was to give herself up without a sigh 
for her own fate. So much self-abnegation 
and courage can only be found in a soul 
lifted above itself by the love of God. 


Qn the very first evening after Foret's 
installation, armed men came seeking M. 
des Echerolles, searching everywhere, 
and, finally, after questioning his sister, 
whose only fault seemed to lie in that rela- 
tionship, bore her away to prison in his 
stead, from which she was to pass only 
io her death. Henceforth the little girl, 
for at this time Alexandrine was only 
thirteen years of age, was practically 


alone in a large city, without money, and 
far from her own home—for it was not un- 
til the days of the First Empire that her 
father was able to return home in safety. 
All during the time of her aunt's imprison- 
ment the child's efforts were heroic in 
attempting to provide Mile. des Echerolles 
with a few small comforts and a daily 
dinner, often succeeding where others 
failed, from the very fact of her youth. 
At last after enduring all sorts of hard- 
ships, her aunt was removed to the Hotel 
de Ville, and once more the little girl made 
all sorts of frantic efforts to save her, 
even getting one of the most ferocious men 
in Lyons to say he was sorry for her in 
his private capacity, but could do nothing 
officially. Mile. des Echerolles succeeded 
in sending Alexandrine a note and some 
small remembrances, which reached her 
just after the execution, but it was not 
for a long time that the latter could gather 
any details of her aunt's last hours. For- 
tunately it was decided Alexandrine should 
return at once to Echerolles, leaving Lyons 
at dusk, for during that very night the 
authorities sent to arrest her also, child 
as she was. After a hard journey she ar- 
rived at her old home in May, 1794. 

The chateau courtyard was an absolute 
solitude when my miserable cart went 
slowly up to the great steps at the en- 
trance. I got down. How soundless every- 
thing was! I had left this piace some 
eighteen months before, in a comfortable 
carriage, seated at my aunt's side, and 
surrounded with care and attention, and 
now I did not know whether a family was 
left to me, whether my father and my 
brothers still existed. * * * I was lodged 
in the kitchen—that is to say, we sat there 
during the day, for at night I shared the 





small garret where Odille, my nurse, and 
Babet slept. * * * The rest of the 
chateau was supposed to be sequestrated. 
* * * No sooner had I arrived than a 
message was sent to the Revolutionary 
Committee at Moulins to announce the 
important news of my presence at Eche- 
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a miracle from massacre and misery, & 
child, the last member of a hated family, 
was in their power. * * * After my ex- 
amination the committee deliberated as to 


what was to be done with me. I was 
looked upon as a dangerous ogee bear- 
rom an ac- 


ing a hated name, —— 
cursed city, intrusted, perhaps, with se- 
crets which it was important should not 
communicate to my party. 

Alexandrine was at last sentenced to be 
confined in a prison where only the lowest 
women were sent, but was finally saved 
through the efforts of a single man, who 
contrived to have her left at Echerolles, 
although under arrest. After Robespierre’s 
death, the executions diminished in num- 
ber and hope began once more to reap- 
pear. The little girl lived on amid great 
hardships, earning by her needle suffi- 
cient money from the neighboring peas- 
ants to keep her own table supplied. From 
this life she was rescued by a distant rela- 
tive, Mlie. Melon, who petitioned the au- 
thorities, on account of her age, loneliness, 
and bad health, to reclaim the presence and 
care of her grandniece, who lived at a 
distance alone and under arrest. This was 
allowed, and henceforth the little Alexan- 
drine passed a safer existence, bit still a 
terrible one for a child, being then only in 
her fifteenth year. Her accounts of the 
strange household at Ombre are fascinat- 
ing, and especially so the description of 
her dreary room in a small cottage other- 
wise uninhabited, and of a typical day in 
her cousin's household, but these are, un- 
fortunately, too long for quotation, 


Twice as the conditions in France im- 
proved M. des Echerolles returned to it, 
only to again seek safety in hurried flight, 
and when at last he returned once more 
and finally, it was to find his entire fort- 
une swept away. He finally received a 
small pension, and having remarried, Alex- 
andrine no longer felt herself necessary 
to his happiness, and, not feeling particu- 
larly welcome in the new household, made 
attempts at self-support, which, after more 
or less successful efforts in Paris, resulted 
in her being made governess to the daugh- 
ters of the Duchess Louis of Wiirtemberg. 

I attached myself promptly to the four 
Princesses confided to my care, and my 
life was thenceforward a happy one. I have 
grown old in this august house, loaded 
with favors, in which my family has 
shared. . 

The book, as a whole, is one of the most 
interesting records of the French Revolu- 
tion we have read, and is full of clever 
pertraiture and quotable bits on every 
page. It illustrated with portraits of 
the family and a picture of Echerolles, and 
is bound in a most attractive red cover, 
decorated with Revolutionary emblems. 


is 





Ruskin Exposition at Coniston. 


An interesting souvenir of Ruskin, in 
the shape of a catalogue of the Ruskin Ex- 
hibition, held at Coniston from July 21 lo 
Sept. 8, 1900, lies before us. The little 
pamphlet is attractively printed on yellow- 
ish paper, by William Holmes of Ulverston, 
front cover showing a wide woodcut 
border. This Ruskin Exhibition was held 
for a twofold purpose—to aid in raising 
a building fund to enlarge and improve 
the Coniston Institute, which already owes 


the 


much to Ruskin's assistance, as well as to 
make it such a Ruskin museum as ought 
to be found at Coniston, and to give those 
who have known Mr. Ruskin personally 
among his home surroundings, as well as 
those who have read his taken 
an interest in his teachings, a further in- 
his life record and 
and art. 


books or 


sight into his studies 


in nature 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood of Coniston, in an 
introduction to the catalogue, they 
have been able to bring together a repre- 
sentative of Ruskin drawings, a 
number of portraits and relics, some rare 
volumes manuscripts, and examples 
either of after artists whose names 
Ruskin has made so familiar to his read- 
Mr. Collingwood says: 


says 
series 


and 
or 


ers, 

The relics will appeal to any one who 
knows “ Praeterita "’; the manuscripts and 
drawings, arranged chronologically and in 
most instances trustworthily dated, may 
be useful to students of Ruskiniana and 
collectors, who seem to be increasing in 
numbers and likely to increase. The draw- 
ings are _a pictorial biography in_them- 
selves. They are by no means all that 
exist, * * * but we have specimens from 
every one of his varied phases and periods, 
and among them are bits of most beauti- 
ful draughtsmanship and subjects of gen- 
eral interest. Of their artistic value we 
need say nothing, for it is well enough 
known that Mr. Ruskin, though .not a 
maker of pictures, drew landscape and 
architecture and still life with unrivaled 
knowledge and delicacy. 

The exhibits are largely drawn from 
Brantwood itself, although valuable addi- 
tions have been made to the exhibition 
through the kindness of the Trustees of 
the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield and many 
private owners, the former having also 
given a set of photographs frgm exhibits 
in their collection, while The Graphic 
drawings of Mr. Ruskin’s funeral were 
presented by Mr. John Bell. Mrs. Arthur 
Severn, Ruskin’s cousin, has also given 
drawings and original proof etchings by 
the latter, which were on sale for the bene- 
fit of the Coniston Institute Building Fund. 
The catalogue is admirably arranged and 
contains valuable bibliographical and bio- 
graphical bits scattered through its pages. 
As, for instance: 





The first wall, up to No, 42, contains work 


of his juvenile period, age ten to nineteen, 
in which, beginning with copies to amuse 
himself and some lessons from Mr. Runci- 

1, he proceeded to imitate the Turner 
vignettes in making an illustrated book of 
poems like Rogers's “Italy"’ and Poems. 
(See the actual volumes in the glass case.) 
Then, after copying Prout, he improved 
rapidly in pencil work during a long tour 
abroad in 1835, after which he tried to learn 
coloring from Copley Fielding, but still 
worked chiefly in pencil until he left Ox- 
ford in 1840. * * ® 


The following sketches are of the great 


rolles. A child of fourteen, escaped as by | year, 1835, when an attack of pleurisy in 















the Sp gave him a holiday and sent 
his parents abroad with him for the rest 
of the year, wandering about the Continent. 
The pr ss in his drawing is very 
marked; but it must be noted that some of 
the sketches are those done on the spot, 
while others are redrawn with the intention 
of making illustrations for a book. He was 
writing a journal in verse so..ething like 
the metre of “ Don Juan,”’ but more elabor- 
ate, and seems to have ‘meant the outcome 
of this tour to be on a much grander scale 
than the Imitation of Rogers in 1833-4. The 
redrawn subjects are naturally inferior to 
the originals, and have sometimes been sup- 
posed to be by another hand. We follow 
the route as nearly as sible, to show 
how he gradually got hishandin. * * * 


On the wall oppesite are a few copies 
and natural history studies, guch as he 
made for his drawing school*at Oxford, 
founded in 1871.” 


The exhibition also contains a number of 
Turners, both originals and copies, includ- 
ing four of the latter from the Liber Stu- 
diorum. Berwicks, Prouts, and the work of 
many other artists were shown, including 
several of Miss Francesca Alexander's pen 
drawings illustrating “ The Roadside Songs 
of Tuscany."" The personal relics include 
miniatures and paintings of Ruskin and his 
family, books with autograph inscriptions, 
manuscripts and sketches, rare editions 
afterward annotated by Ruskin, and a large 
number of photographs from pictures given 
by Mr. Ruskin and the St. George's Guild to 
the museum at Sheffield, presented by the 
Trustees of that institution to the Coniston 
Institute. A large number of portraits of 
Mr. Ruskin are also exhibited, the earliest 
of which was taken at the age of three 
years. 

The exhibition as a whole must have been 
extremely interesting, and it is to be hoped 
that the building funds of the Coniston In- 
stitute profited greatly by the admission 
fees and sale of catalogues, as well as of 
the drawings and proof etchings on sale 
for that purpose. 


Fenimore Cooper and His Neighbors. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I cannot allow Mr. Stone's vituperative 
attack upon Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, in 
your last to remain unanswered, 
containing, as it does, statements so entire- 
ly wide of the truth. 

That Mr. Cooper was an aristocrat in his 
day I will not deny. He was always tena- 
cious of class distinctions, and, although a 
Democrat in politics, he had no sympathy 
for that wild democracy which would bring 
every man down to a social level. Upon his 
return to America, eight years’ 
residence in Europe, he was much disap- 
pointed to find the crude state of society 
then existing in his native land 
trasted with that of European capitals. 
That he was wise in attempting to correct 
the same, as he did by writing ‘“‘ Home- 
ward Bound "’ and ‘“* Home as Found,” may 
well be questioned. Dickens had « like ex- 





issue, 


after an 


as con- 


perience when he put forth ‘ American 
Notes."" Unpalatable truths are never pop- 
ular, and in this case they brought down 
upon Cooper the denunciation of a sensi- 
tive people through the public press. 

Mr. Cooper certainly did a good service 
to the community when he resisted, in tha 
courts of the State, the personal attacks 


which were made upon him, and his uni- 
form success, in and 
jury, did much to settle the law of libel in 
the land from his day to the present, 


his appeals to Judge 





There is no word which is less appropri- 


ate ta, Mr. Cooper's character than Mr. 
Stone's epithet, “ churlish.” A more genial, 
whbdle-souled man never lived. That he 
was tenacious of his rights is true, and 
that he became unpopular in the village 
by reason of his assertion of the same ‘is 
equally true. But the humblest household- 


er of to-day demands quite as much pro- 
tection from the trespass of his neighbors 
Mr. 





as Cooper ever asserted in his time. 
\t seemed a great hardship to the poor 
man to be compelled to keep his cow off 
the public highway, but when the cow ate 
up another poor man’s garden the shoe 
was on the other foot. It is the old para- 
ble of the lord and his servants exempli- 
fied to-day. 

Mr. Stone is equally at fault in the tale 
told him of a bypath across a corner of 
the grounds of Otsego Hall. The fac are 


these: When Mr. Cooper regained posses- 
of the cld homestead the was 
a partial ruin and the grounds a wilder- 
The public had made a crossing be- 
tween two streets, traversing the entire 
width the property—quite much of 
a nuisance and a trespass as if one should 
attempt to-day to cross from Bellevue 
Avenue, Newport, to the cliff walk through 
any one of the residence places of that 
charming resort. Mr. Cooper naturally ob- 
jected, as any one would do under similar 


sion house 
hess, 


of as 


circumstances, to having his private 
grounds made a public thoroughfare. 

That “Mr. Cooper’s memory was posi- 
tively detested by all the inhabitants of 
Cooperstown” is a wholesale assertion 
very wide of the truth. There are dema- 
gogues in every town who run amuck 
against the better portion of the com- 


munity, and Cooperstown in its early days 
had its full share. Mr. Cooper had many 
warm friends among those who did not as- 
sociate with him socially, and none more 
so than the leading mason, carpenter, and 
cabinetmaker of the village, ea 
could quote anegdotes told by 
when he came to the workshop, 
very fond of doing, for a friendly 
with these intelligent workmen 

The sum of the whole matter is that Mr. 
Cooper was one of those strong personali- 


ch of whom 
Mr. 
as he was 
chat 


Cooper 





ties who are apt to have both warm 
friends and bitter enemies. That he had 
some of the latter there ts no question, 
and the more so from the. fact that they 
generally found themselves worsted when 
they came in contact with him, especially 
in any legal contest, 

G. POMEROY KEESE 


Cooperstown, Sept. 15, 1900, 






















































































































































































































































NEW YORK, 





FIRST EDITIONS. 
Unfamiliar, Rare, andi Gznerally Un- 
knowa. Works by Amzri- 


can Authors. 


Jo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The communication from your correspond- 
ent, Karl M. Sherman, in THe SATURDAY 
REVieEW of last week leads me to believe 
that some of your readers who pursue the 
elusive first edition may be interested in 
the list of titles appended here. They have 
been selected from almost 200, of more or 
less importance, of which nothing seemed 
to be known in 1897, when I revised the 
notes and titles prepared for the publica- 
tion of ‘“* American Authors.” 

The fact that Emerson's “ Letter” 
(i832) only two are known to an 
Emerson collector who has perhaps the 
most complete Emerson collection in ex- 
istence, and that of the second issue of 
“Songs and Poems of the Class of 1829" 
only one copy is known, may partially ex- 
plain the difficulty of obtaining the neces- 
sary data. 

Only a single copy of Whittier’s “‘ Sab- 
bath Scene,” (1850,) appears to be known 
to collectors or others, and only an odd 
volume of Neal's “Keep Cool” seems 
visible, after an examination of the cata- 
logues of almost every noted library of 
the country. Though my original list of 
John Hay’s writings was courteously re- 
vised and supplemented by Mr. Hay, the 
titles named after would seem to have es- 


of 


copies 


caped his recollection—it is only a few 
months since he acknowledged the pater- 
nity of ‘The Bread-Winners,"’ Harte’s 


1s64 poem was unknown to collectors until 
brought 


a few months ago, when it was 

to light by Mr. Cowan of San Francisco. 
It is of interest as being the first of his 
writings to appear in book form, ante- 
dating by two years the * Outcroppings "’ 
of 1866, in which he had no share save 
that of compiler. It may be of interest 
to Harte collectors to know that of the 
octavo edition of ‘ M'liss,’’ (New York, 
1873,) the only portion by Harte was the 
short tale published under that title in 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp," &c., (1870.) 
A copy of the 1873 edition exists which 
at the conclusion of the 1870 sketch bears 
his penciled comment, “ Harte ends here— 


the other fellow did the rest. 

Many items of interest are buried in re- 
ports of proceedings, memorials, city docu- 
ments, &c. In the report (published by the 
City of Boston) of the banquet to the offi- 
cers of the Russian fleet (1864) appears ~ A 
Song of Welcome,” of which the authorship 
remained unknown until among some unpub- 
lished letters of Dr. Holmes purchased by 
me a year ago was one which disclosed the 
fact in the following characteristic para~ 
graph: “il have written three copies of 
verses at different times for the Russians. 
First, when Admiral Lessoffsky, or what- 
ever his name was, was féted here, a song 
of welcome. Second, when Mr. ox went 
out with his monitor, a song of greeting. 
Third, for the musical entertainment to 
Prince Alexis, another song of welcome. IL 
have used up the northern lights, the pole 
star, the Great Bear, the Neva, and the 
most effective rhymes of the English lan- 
guage.” 

Dr. Holmes produced poems for 
special occasions which appear only in the 
reports; Whittier also has to his credit 
many uncollected rhymes; Lowell, addresses 
and poems, and the same remark applies 
to Aldrich, Parkman, Thoreau, Whitman, 
and others of our writers. It remains for 
their respective admirers to determine 
whether their collections demand every 
production of their favorite authors. 

Boston, Sept. 17, 1000. P. K. FOLEY, 
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BROWNE, (CHARLES FARRAR.) Arte- 
mus Ward Among the Fenians. With 
the Showman’s upon Life in Washington 
and Military Ardour in Baldwinsville. 
London: J. C. Hotten, (1866.) 

BURROUGHS, WOHN.) Whitman's Self- 
Reliance. (Walt Whitman Fellowship 
Papers, No. ¥.) Philadelphia, November, 
1804. 

BUTLER, (WILLIAM ALLEN.) _ Evert 
Augustus Duyckinck. A Memorial Sketch. 
New York, 1579. 

CLEMENS, (8S. L.) A Book for an Hour, 
containing choice reading and character 
sketches. A Curlous Dream and other 
sketches, revised and selected for this 
work by the author, Mark Twain. Also 
examples of microscopic printing, being 
the smallest type matter ever printed, re- 
ducing the contents of a newspaper sheet 
to less than a single page of this book. 
New York, 1873. 

CURTIS, (GEORGE WILLIAM.) Address 
delivered before the Alumni of Brown 
University, Tuesday, June 20, 1882. 
[With] Poem by Prof. T. Whiting Ban- 
croft. Providence, 1882. 

EMERSON, (R. W.) Letter from the Rev. 
R. W. Emerson to the Second Church 
and Society. Boston: Printed by I R. 


Butts, 1832. 

HARTE, (BRET.) Fourteenth Anniversary 
ef the Society of California Pioneers. 
Oration by the Rev. Henry W. Bellows. 
Poem by Frank Bret Harte, Esq. San 
Francisco, 1864. . 

HAY, JOHN.) The Pioneers of Ohio. An 
address delivered before the Pioneers’ 
Association of the Western Reserve, at 
Burgess’s Grove, Cuyahoga County,- Ohio. 
Aug. 27, 1879. Cleveland, 1879. 

HAY, (JOHN.) The Bread-Winners. A So- 
cial Study. ew York, 1884. 

HOLMES, (O. W.) Report of a Committee 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society on 
Homoeopathy. Adopted A the Coun- 
sellors, Oct. 2, and ordered be printed. 
Boston, 1850. iqned George Hayward, 
J. B. &. Jackson, O. W. Holmes. 

HOLMES, (O. W.) Songs and Poems of 
the Class of 1829, (containing eignt poems 
by Holmes.) Second edition. Printed for 


the use of c only. Boston, 1859. 
HOLMES, (O. W.) ng of the Ameri- 
can Stereosco, from T 


¢ Philadelphia 
Philad 


Photographer, January, 1869. el- 
phia, i800.) Dr. Holmes’s “ tory” 
covers pp. 8-9, inclusive, and is dated 
= ton, Novem th, 1868."’ 
LATHROP, (G. P.) Peconic Park: An Ex- 
joration on Island. New York: 
va 
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MATHEWS, (CORNELIUS.) The Prompt- 
er. Weekly Miscellany Devoted to 
Public Amusements. New York, 1850. 

MILLER, (JOAQUIN.) In Classic Shades. 
Chicago, 1890. 

NEAL, (JOHN.) Keep Cool. A Novel. 
Written in Hot Weather. By Somebody, 
M. D. C., &e., &e., &c., author of Sundry 
Works of Great Merit—never published, or 
read, from His—tory. Reviewed by—Him- 
self—“ Esquire.”” Baltimore, 1817. Neal's | 
first book—stupid as its title. 

SALTUS, (FRANCIS §.) The Crazy His- | 
tory of the United States. By Cupid | 
Jones. New York, 1887. 

SHILLABER, (B. P.) Social Rhymes Read 


at a Gathering of Old Portsmouth Boys | 
in Boston. Boston, for private circula- | 
tion, 1872 


STOWE, (HARRIET BEECHER.) The 
Edmondson Family, at the fapture of the 
Schooner Pearl. Cincinnati, 1856. 


STOWE, (HARRIET BEECHER.) A New 
England Sketch. Prize Tale. By Miss | 
Harriet BE. Beecher. Lowell, 1834. i 


WHITTIER, (J. G.)_ History of Haverhill, 
Mass., by B. L. Mirick. Boston, 1882. 
Whittier’s connection with Mirick’s “ His- | 
tory ’ is assured by the signed advertise- | 
ment which appeared in The Haverhill 
Gazette of March 27, 1830: 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Haverhill, March 27, 1830. 

WHITTIER, (J. G.) June, 1850. A Tract 
for the Times! A Sabbath Scene, by J. G. 
Whittier. Washington, (7) 1850. First sep- 
arate issue: one page quarto broadside. 





“An Amiable Child’ Once More. 
To The New York Times. Saturday Review: 

I have been deeply interested in what 
Kathryn Jarboe, Elizabeth Akers, and 
Francis J. Ward had recently to say in 
your paper about “An Amiatle Child,” 
Elizabeth Akers expresses a wish “to 
know something about his mother,” and 





Kathryn Jarboe says that his mother was a | 


lineal descendant of the &t. Clairs of Scot- 
lond and Ireland. This being the case, the 
amiable child carries in his veins blood of 
which it has been said “no family in Eu- 
repe beneath the rank of royalty boasts a 
higher antiquity, a nobler illustration, or a 
more romantic interest." (Sir B. Burke's 
* Vicissitudes of Families,’’ Vol. ‘lL, Page 
117.) 

The Hon. William Henry Smith, in ‘' The 
St. Clair Papers,” says: “ The St. Clairs 
figure prominently in history, song, and 
In Normandy they controlled lands, 
castles, and troops of men, and were close- 
ly allied to royalty.” Sir Walter Scott, in 
* The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ alludes to 
them as “‘the Lordly Line of High 
Clair.” He says they trace their descent 
from William de Sancto Clara, a Norman 
Baron, who obtained a grant of the Manor 
of Rosslyn from King David L 
est genealogist of England, Sir Bernard 
Burke, traced the St. Clairs through 
Norwegian, Norman, Scottish, Irish, and 
other biood, noble and royal, to Odin, God, 
King, and Father of all the Odin, 
by the way, Was not a myth, nor was his 
son, Thor. 


story. 


The great- 


has 


Dacians. 


Both were great Scandinavian 
Warriors, and their deeds are recorded in 
the ** Sagas,’’ now admitted to be historical. 
After death they were 
the custom then. 


“The Sinclairs of England, page 107, 
affirms that, according to modern, or even 
Norman ideas, the St. Clairs have better 
claius in France or Engiand (apart from } 
conquest) than the Conqueror had, and, 
When his male dynasty ended in Prince 
William, son of Henry I., it was the | 


worshipped as was 





Scendants of the Karls of Corbeuil, the 
Ilamos, the Ryes, and the sons of Wal- 
derne St. Clair who had the rights of thé 
house of Rollo. Had it been properly en- 
tailed, and not a matter of intrigue for 
female relationships, the throne of Eng- 
land, and probably that of France, would 
now be held by a St. Clair. The house of 
St. Clair traces its unbroken line back 
Uirough 1,050 years to Rogenwald, eo 
Scandinavian Prince, or Jarl, he being the | 
first of whom we have authentic account. 
His son Rollo, Chief of the Vikings, mar- 
ried Gelia, daughter of King Charles of 
France, who made Rollo the first Duke of 
Normandy. 

Perhaps the lonely little grave which has 
been allowed, almost miraculously, to re- 
main so long undisturbed, unshifted, in the 
midst of all disturbing, shifting influences, 
will gather a greater, a more formidable 
interest when it is known that it is con- 
nected with all the greatest events of his- 
tory for the last 1,000 years; in that the 
litde child buried there had blood rela- 
tionship with nearly every person made 
prominent during that time by heroic deeds 
or worldly grandeur. First, there were all 
the Dukes of Normandy, beginning with 
Rollo, the Viking, who first bore the 
name of “Clair,” to whom was given the 
name of “Saint Clair” for his valiant 
deeds, which became the family name, 
borne by all the Dukes of Normandy and 
their descendants in the male line, con- 
spicuous among whom are William the 
Conqueror, Emma St. Clair, daughter of 
Richard IIL, Duke of Normandy, who, is 
renowned as being the wife of two Kings, 
and the mother of three Kings and a 
Queen. 

There is another grave bearing the 
name of St. Clair in the little cemetery at 
Greensburg, Penn., and this is the in- 
scription: ‘‘ The earthly remains of Major 
General Arthur St. Clair are deposited be- 
neath this humble monument, which Is ; 
erected to supply the place of a nobler 
one due from his country."" Like the little 
child, he was a lineal descendant of the 
noble line of ancestors, among whom we 
have mentioned a few of the names. His 
devoted admirer and historian, William 
Henry Smith, in “ The St. Clair Papers,” 
says: “Such services as he rendered this 
country during her struggle for independ- 
ence would, in the Grecian and Roman 
world, have earned wreaths of honor and 
gratitude,” 
KATHARINE V. 


LEAF. 
Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 4, 1000, 
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(Second Edition.) 


QUISANTE 


By ANTHONY HOPE 
NOVEL NOW FIRST ISSUED—WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS SERIAL PUBLICATION, 

The fortunes of Alexander Quisante 
and Lady May Gaston. The imperious 
alternative with which Quisant¢ was 
faced and how he met it. 12mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.50. 


(Out To-Day.) 


THE FOURTH 
GENERATION 


By SIR WALTER BESANT 


The motif of this, a romance of modern 
days, is the apparent injustice in the vis- 
itation of the father’s sins upon the 
children. 

The book is based on a theme of vital 
importance and of the most solemn signifi- 
cance to bumantty, and the developments of 
the story should not fatl to be of the bighest 
interest to all thoughtful readers. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

The first edition of this work was sold 
before the day of publication. 


(Out To-Day.) 


THE BACILLUS 


A 


| OF BEAUTY 


By HARRIET STARK 

A novel with a fresh and unhackneyed 
plot and treatment. It is like nothing 
else ever printed. It tells the story of a 
young girl from the West who is made 
the subject of an experiment by a Pro- 
fessor in Barnard College, which trans- 
forms her into the most beautifs! wo- 
man in the world. 


Beauty proves a key to the smart worlds 
and for a time the houses of the rich are as 
famthar to ber as the studies and “ dens” 
of newspaper ** girl bacbelors’’ and art 
students bad been. 12mo, cloth, ornate, 
$1.50. 
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FREDERICK A, STOKES COMPANY’S 


EARLY FALL PUBLICATIONS 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


All the critics are unanimous in praise of it: 
“ Delightful!” “Charming!” “A work of art!” 


(Third Edition.) 


ROBERT ORANGE 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
** This new novel by Fobn Oliver Hobbes 


ts a triumph of intellectual creativeness, and 
it has beld me captive from cover to cover.” 
—Clement K, Shorter in “The Sphere.” 


“ ¢ Robert Orange’ will produce an abid- 
ing impression on any thoughtful mind. 
‘ Robert Orange’ is an eminently religious 
book, but it is conspicuously bright ako ; it 
ts poktical, but tt 1s also witty ; tt is philo- 
sopbical, but it ts also shrewd; tt ts an ar- 
tistic collection of character studies, but 
they are all human and nearly all of indt- 
vidual type; but it bas action also.”— 
Country Life. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


(Third Edilion. ) 
WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN 


War Stories by STEPHEN CRANE 


A brilliant and thrilling work in the 
best vein of one who has been called by 
Robert Barr “The greatest modern 
writer on war,” 


The book bas added interest because tt is 
the last work of the late Stephen Crane, 
with the exception of “ The O' Ruddy,” a 
long novel to he published next year. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 50. 


THE IMAGE 
BREAKERS 


By GERTRUDE DIX 


A realistic novel, devoted to a study of 
modern socialism. Miss Dix has lived 
in socialistic colonies and is said to have 
experimented with most of the com- 
munal ideas discussed in this work. 
The book, in consequence, is always fresh 
and interesting. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 











WHAT LONDON THINKS OF 


SENATOR NORTH 


By Tirs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
NOW IN ITS EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 


The well-known critic of The London “Daily Telegraph,” 
Dr. W. L. Courtney, thus speaks of Mrs, Atherton and her latest 


_ “Mrs, Atherton has grown largely of late years in clearness of 
insight and in ability to gain a firm and comprehensive grasp of 
hersubject without losing any of her fresh, warm, and rather dar- 
ing individuality. Her abilities seem to have reached something 
like their full achievement in her new book, ‘Senator North’... 
Mrs. Atherton describes with passionate power the closing scenes of 
the huge Republic, the short, sharp debates, the silent, excited 
ificance ee gy Ye of ac and 
specimens of American man eas 
The book is yee ge written, the love-scenes in particular. . . . 
she writes of humanity, but it is humanity at 

best, and she has achieved a very great and noticeable success.” 


its 





CARDINAL’S 
SNUFF-BOX. 


The most delightful love-story of the year. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 


The Only Complete Saintsbury Edition Published in America. 


(Others so-called are fraudulent and incomplete.) 


A_ superb new edition 
GREATEST NOVELIST."”" 
publishers, on approval and on easy terma, 
for free handsome booklet. 


The University 


PaO eT ee 


of the “ WORLD'S 
Sold direct from the 
Send 
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Society, stu". 


















































































































































AND ARTISTS. 


\ 

The opening of the New York art season 
fs in sight. So many people have come to 
town in consequence of the cool weather 
of the past week that there have been 
many visitors at the art shops, and en- 
gravings and etchings in particular have 
been readily sold to Southern and Western 
house owners who are tarrying in New 
York for a few days on their way home 
from the Northern Summer resorts. The 
presence of these strangers and the evi- 
dent pleasure and delight that they find in 
visiting the dealers’ galleries emphasize 
‘the suggestion made in this column last 
Autumn that early September art displays 
might prove profitable to their organizers. 
Many of the strangers who fill the thea- 
tres to overflowing every night, and who 
are seen at the Metropolitan Museum and 
in the Fifth Avenue art shops, would un- 
questionably visit good art displays, and 
many of them would probably become pur- 
chasers. There is always activity in the 
London art shops and stores previous to 
and following the Christmas holidays, when 
60 many of the leisure element repair 
to the metropolis from the country .for 
shopping 2nd theatregoing. It is probable 
that New York is more crowded with 
strangers in September than any other 
time of the year. Artists and art dealers, 
who are presumably anxious to dispose of 
their wares, seemingly make no attempt to 
cater to these conditions. 

*,* 

The Academy of Design will not hold any 
Autumn exhibition this year as last. The 
present plans of the Academy are to com- 
bine the old Spring and Autumn exhibition, 
as it did last year, into one annual midwin- 
ter display, which will be held in the Fine 
Arts Galleries, in West Fifty-seventh 
Street. The exhibition of last Winter, 
while not particularly remarkable in any 
way, was better attended and more satis- 
factory in the matter of sales than either 
of the regular Autumn or Spring exhibi- 
tions of the several preceding years, 

o,* 

The better-known art dealers are slowly 
returning from their annual trips abroad. 
Julius Oehme arrived a fortnight ago, 
Roland Knoedler sails for home on Oct. 6, 
and Edward Brandus and Joseph Durand- 
Ruel will arrive about the middle of Octo- 
ber. Mr. Tooth will also sail for New York 
about that time. C. W. Kraushaar, who 
has lately opened his new gallery at Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, arrived 
early in August. Herman Schaus is due 
this week. The art public will return from 
its Summer outing to find several of the 
galleries altered and improved, and one or 
two new ones ready for inspection, Will- 


jam Clausen, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 


sixth Street, has greatly improved his 
down-stairs gallery and has opened a new 
gallery on the top floor of the same build- 
ing, which is one of the prettiest and best 
lighted in the city. T. J. Blakeslee, whose 
galleries were almost destroyed by 
early in July, has had them rebuilt and en- 
larged and greatly improved. The dealers 
unite in the opinion that the season may be 
late in opening, owing to the business un- 
certainty induced by the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign and election. 
*,* 

There will 

“one-man” 


be a number of interesting 
exhibitions at the Montross, 
Clausen, Knoedler, Tooth, and other lead- 
ing galleries during the These 
“one-man "’ exhibitions are growing every 
year in popularity. They are beneficial to 
the artist, inasmuch as they give him, tem- 
porarily at least, greater prominence, and 
art students and the public like them, in- 
asmuch they afford better opportuni- 
ties for a study of the development of the 
art of the individual painter than can be 
obtained from a general exhibition. 

*,* 

Many consignments of art objects to be 
sold at auction during the coming season 
have already reached this city. A 
ber of sales of Japanese antiquities and 
Oriental rugs are already scheduled, and 
the increased prices which paintings by the 
old masters have brought in the past few 
years have tempted several dealers to ar- 
range for sales of works by Dutch and 
Italian painters of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. 


season. 


as 


num- 


The death of Alexander M. Byers of Aile- 
gheny, Penn., which occurred at the Hol- 
land House, in this city, on Wednesuay 
night removes an important figure 
from the picture-buying world. Mr. Byers’s 
collection of paintings, although small, was 
one of the best-selected and choicest in the 
country. A man of enormous wealth, te 
was able to gratify his natural taste for 
art,and he enjoyed collecting. He was the 
purchaser of the four remarkably fine ex- 
amples of Corot, Daubigny, Gainsborouga, 
and Turner, respectively, whose exhibition 
opened the Knoedler Gallery last Noven- 
ber, and for which canvases he paid the 
sum of $150,000. Mr. Byers was one of the 
first patrons in America of the French por- 
trait painter Theobald Chartrain, and the 
portraits of himself and wife which Char- 
tran painted, and which have been exhib- 
ited in this city, are among the best that 
the artist has done. 


last, 


s,* 

The recent death through an accident of 
John Randolph, for over twenty-five years 
well known to all frequenters of art auc- 
tions in this city, is much regretted. Ran- 
dolph for the last ten or fifteen years 
had been in the employ of the American 
Art Association. He was a sort of gen- 
eral utility man there, and was especially 
useful at the large auction sales held 
during the Winter months, both at the 
galleries and at Chickering Hall, from his 
personal acquaintance with the more prom- 
inent art collectors and buyers. His tall, 


fire | 





shambling figure and intelligent face will 
be much missed by these buyers, to whom 
he was a great aid. He was exceedingly 
reticent, and nothing could induce him to 
give up the name of any customer who 
was unwilling to have it known that he 
had seured pictures or art objects 
through him. For his assistance in buying 
he was often well paid, and during the art 
season he doubtless added to his wages 
very materially in this legitimate way. It 
is to be regretted that he was improvident, 
and left a widow and nine children virtu- 
ally unprovided for. Quick-witted, intelli- 
,gent, and faithful to his employers and the 
ert buyers he was, but he was not in any 
sense, as has been foolishly and untruth- 
fully stated, “a noted art critic and ex- 
pert.” He had a general knowledge through 
long association with pictures and porce- 
lains of the leading schools of art, but 
he was not a highly educated man, and 
was in no sense a connoisseur of art. 
*,° 

The continuation of Sargent’s mural dec- 
oralion and of the frieze painted by E. A. 
Abbey for the Boston Public Library will 
be placed in position during the next six 
months, as they are reported neatly ready. 
Some minor alterations will have to be 
made in the third-story corridor of the 
library for the proper installation of the 
rest of the Sargent decoration. In the 
death of Sylvester R. Koehler, which oo- 
curred in Boston last Saturday, the Boston 
Museum and the American art world lose 
an able and faithful student and writer. 
Mr. Koehler was born in Leipsic in 1827. 
He came to America in 1849, and for many 
years devoted himself to art work. He was 
the editor for a number of years of The 
American Art Journal, was the author of a 
work on etchings and engravings, and a 
constant contributor to the newspapers and 
magazines on art subjects. About eight 
years ago he was made Curator of Prints 
at the Boston Museum, and as The Bosion 
Transcript well says: ‘‘ The building up of 
the print department of this museum must 
be regarded as the most important part of 
Mr. Koehler’s life-work. The industry, the 
singleness of purpose, and the enthusiasm 
that he infused into this work were mag- 
nificent, and the results must be his most 
appropriate monument. The print depart- 
ment was the very apple of his eye. His 
zeal in its behalf was forever ardent, and 
won sympathy and interest for it. Ihe 
days and hours were all too short for his 
labor there, into which he put ‘his whole 
heart. Naturally, the class of amateurs .o 
which his kind of work appealed is very 
small, and he could not but feel that it was 
a pity that the audience he had interested 
was so limited in numbers. Yet there were 
compensations for this. There were those 
who knew his value, and many more will 
learn it in years to come.” 

*,° 

Prof. H. Knackfuss in his ‘“ Holbein,” 
which forms a part of his ‘‘ Monograph of 
Artists,"’ presents in an amusing way the 
characteristics of Holbein. The master was 
easily bored. Sitters had an effect on him. 
If they were dull and stupid, their make- 
up was of more importance to him than 
their likenesses. In 1539 Anne of Cleves 
sat for Holbein at her castle in the Duchy 
of Cleves. That was in August. In Sep- 
tember Holbein was back in London. Sup- 
posably the artist found Anne stupid, which 
she was. Prof. Knackfuss writes: ‘‘ We 
see Anne of Cleves, full face in half length, 
in stiff attire, with a quantity of jewelry, 
her pink and white face inclosed in a rich- 
ly ornamented cap.’ We see that Holbein 
found the lady uninteresting, and in his 
honesty as an artist he has presented her 
in a most uninteresting way. There is no 
movement in the figure, no mobility of 
features. How different are his pictures 
of two other ladies, Jane Seymour and the 
Duchess Christina. Here there were life 
and animation. The ladies gave the artist 
encouragement. A mannikin in an atelier 
is often more responsive than an indiffer- 


ent or stolid sitter. 


At last the statue of Rosa Bonheur is in 
its place on one of the principal squares in 
Fontainebleau. The artist is presented in 
the precise costume she was in the habit 
of wearing. Her figure is clad in a peas- 
ant’s blouse which partially covers velve- 
teen trousers. Perhaps Rosa Bonheur was 
eccentric as to dress. The head is a fine 
one, covered with a mass of bushy hair, 
for her locks had been shorn for many a 
year. Just in this dress Rosa was best 
known by the farm hands of By, a little 
place some few miles from the main forest 


of Fontainebleau. 
s,° 


This, as a bit of the ancient method 
which served in the composition of a pict- 
ure, is worthy of record. In the Church of 
St. Pierre at Louvain there was originally 
a triptych of ‘‘ The Last Supper.’ The en- 
tire work was executed by Thierry Bouts, 
an artist who was born at Haarlem in the 
first year of the fifteenth century. Of this 
triptych only the middle picture remains, 
the other parts of it being in Berlin and 
Munich. Bouts married and settled in Lou- 
vain. The municipal authorities appointed 
him town painter. “The Last Supper” 
was executed by Bouts as ordered by the 
Guild of the Saint Sacrament. 
tych was believed for many years to have 
been the work of Quentin Metays. What 
is remarkable is that documents have 
been discovered giving in full the contract 
made between the Guild and the painter Bouts. 
The price is mentioned, to be paid at cer- 
tain intervals and when the work is fin- 
ished. But what is curious is this: The 
artist is to consult two learned men, and 
their names are given—Master Jean Vare- 
nacker and Egide de Bailloeuil, the latter a 
professor of theology. Varenacker belonged 
to the University Council. Bouts was to 
be advised by these men as to the treat- 
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ment of the picture. The Athenaeum dis- 
cussing this, the intervention of these two 
men, is certain that the main idea was to 
have “ an irreproachable composition as re- 
garded history.” Possibly there always is 
a certain amount of collaboration in the 
production of an important sacred or his- 
torical picture. At least there ought to be. 
It may be that this combination of the 
learned men and the artists was more 
common in the older time than is suspect- 
ed, 
: oe 

We have more than once insisted that 
the French are the sole masters of the 
medallic art. With a very much longer ex- 
perience than we have, the English medal- 
list has not much to boast of. Mr, Edward 
F. Strange, in The Magazine of Art, de- 
clares that the English medal looks as if 
it were turned out by a machine. The rea- 
son why the English medal is not as good 
as it should be is because the work is con- 
fided to a sculptor, “* without inquiry as to 
whether he is capable of dealing fitly with 
the délicate minutiae of this delicate art." 
The mint master in England seems to be a 
power with an inclination to crush out all 
that is bold and unconventional. Mr. 
Strange writes about the two artists Michel 
Cazin and Henry Dubois. The work of 
both these men is fairly well known in the 
United States. Dubois is more of the classi- 
cist. It is Cazin who has originality. He 
delights in daring. He is an able maker of 
portraits within the limit of a few inches. 
He is indifferent to the standing of his sub- 
jects. He makes a poor peasant woman, 
and he calls her “‘ Resignation,’’ and she is 
as sympathetic as if she were painted by 
Millet. Cazin has put on metal the por- 
traits of the two Coquelins, even dared to 
represent the elder Coquelin as Cyrano de 
Bergerac. English and American art, as 
far as medals are concerned, is what the 
French would call “ guindé,”’ and the mean- 
ing of that word is overstrained. It knows 
not what is freedom. On our coins, though 
the head of Liberty appears, the lady has 
not a free but a constrained look. Worse 
than that, she seems very much puffed up 
with her own self-importance. 


China’s Open Door.* 


One of Mr. Kipling’s favorite charges 
against the globe-trotter and the visiting 
M. P. is absolute ignorance of the size of 
India, and Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman's 
**China’s Open Door”’ seems to indict the 
entire Occident of similar ignorance in re- 
gard to China. Two-thirds of his book is 
devoted to a history of the country, with 
especial stress laid upon the absolute tran- 
quillity of one province, while revolution, 
war, rebellion, and massacre devastated its 
neighbor; the indifference with which in- 
vasion is regarded; the sublime consclous- 
ness of enormous territory, enabling an Em- 
peror to order the inhabitants of a long line 
of seaboard to move twelve miles inland by 
way of discouraging a foreign invader; the 
immutability of custom, and, above all, the 
impenetrable armor of pride unpierced by 
blows which would have destroyed a West- 
ern realm. Moreover, he is at considerable 
pains to cite instances in which the Chinese 
have oulgeneraled the white man. The war 
vessels, which have made what they fondly 
thought were triumphal progresses up 
Chinese rivers, with every educated native 

smiling at the flying flag marking them as 
P tribute bearers, and the Ministers’ wives, of 

whom the wily Empress made cat's-paws 
under pretense of graciously giving them a 
reception, are especially mentioned. 

Further Mr. Wildman scoffs at the idea 
that a great trade with China will grow 
up automatically, grimly saying that the 
fear of the gunboat is the beginning of 
trade; that the Chinese cannot be persuad- 
ed to buy anything which they do not 
want, or persuaded by superior merit to 
cease buying anything to which they are 
accustomed, and he thinks that it was 
“one of our foolish colleges"’ which gave 
Mr. Wu his degree of LL. D. He sees in 
the Boxer uprising the protest of conserva- 
tism against progress, and China is of 
conservatism all compact, but he thinks 
that this is the final conflict. As to its 
length, or even as to its result, he is less 
confident than men not reared as he has 
been in familiarity with the East; not 
trained in more than one Consulate, and, 
worst of all, not capable of seeing that 
color and language are the least of the dirf- 
ferences between the East and the West, 
between the great Lord Li and George 
Washington, between the Empress of China 
and the Empress of India. He sees the 
enormous size of the task before the pow- 
ers and he does his best to prepare his 
countrymen for it, and incidentally he les- 
sens them a little in regard to the sweet- 
spoken little Filipino and his little Eastern 
ways. The book will displease the Peace 
Society, and in spite of its warm praise of 
true missionaries, its condemnation of 
those whose quarrels scandalize the Chi- 
nese, and of those others who ignorantly 
insult native prejudices, will offend many 
a missionary, but its hard common sense 
ought to commend it to the genuine Jona- 
than. The sham Jonathan, the shuttlecock 
of the Anglophobiac, and Mr. Elijah Po- 
gram will not be affected by it, but Hosea 
Biglow and the Rev. Homer Wilbur will 
enjoy it, profit by it, and, it is to be hoped, 
unite to use it against the sham Jonathan. 

3esides the history and chapters on 
| character and peculiarities, the volume 
contains good descriptions of Peking and 
Canton, a spirited criticism of the present 
commercial prospects, a portrait of Lord 
Li, and some good pictures, and it is writ- 
ten with the easy grace of long practice 
and with the journalist's eye for effect. 








*CHINA’'S OPEN DOOR. By Rounsevelle Wild- 
man, M. A., Consul General of the United 
States at Hongkong. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
Ushing Company, 
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The Man Washington Loved— 
From Bookseller to Secre- 
tary of War.* 


Wonderful seems to have®been the apti- 
tude of Henry Knox. The artillery officer 
of the past as of the present, it is sup- 
posed would have to go through a certain 
training before he could understand his 
special duties. But here is the man who 
leaves his bookstore in Boston, joins 
the patriots, and in a short time becomes _ 
the commanding officer of artillery under 
Gen, Washington. Knox sprang from a 
sturdy Scotch-Irish stock. His father was 
a shipmaster of Boston. Henry was the 
seventh son, and was born July 25, 1750. 
The father died in 1762. At an early age 
the support of his mother devolved on 
young Knox and a brother who was only 
six years of age. 

Leaving the grammar school, Henry Knox 
took a place in the bookstore of Wharton 
& Bowes, in Cornhill, Boston. Surrounded 
by books, this was the young shopman’s 
opportunity. Mr. Noah Brogks writes: 
“Young Knox contrived to acquire a con- 
siderable stock of knowledge while in the 
employment of the booksellers’ firm. Sur- 
rounded by useful books, he dipped into 
them with the eagerness of an active and 
inquisitive mind.” He learned “to speak 
and write the French language, an accom- 
plishment which he found very useful in 
his after life.” 

Knox was twenty years, not yet “out 
of his time,”” when the Boston Massacre 
took place. ‘‘ Undismayed by the stormy 
aspect of the political sky, however, Knox, 
having attained his majority, resolved to 
go into business on his own account.” His 
shop he called The London Book Store. 
Mr. Brooks, having had access to the pa- 
pers of Knox, shows the precise character 
of the books imported by the proprietor 
of The London Book Store, and so the 
reader can understand what were the lit- 
erary tastes of Boston in 1771. 

It would have been impossible for Knox 
to have so readily taken to a particular 
branch of military service without some 
prior preparation, ‘‘ Knox at the early age 
of eighteen had joined a Boston artillery 
company, commonly known as The Train. 
The battery consisted of three brass pieces, 
three-pounders. Major Paddock, who was 
in command, was a Tory. An offshoot of 
Paddock’s company was formed, which 
called the Boston Grenadier Corps.” 
All the members of the corps were tall 
men. Knox himself was of lofty stature, 
and he was second in command. Notwith- 
standing war's alarums, Knox found time 
to fall in love. The object of his flame, 
to use the old style of the day, was Miss 
Lucy Flucker. The young lady belonged 
to an aristocratic Tory family. The haughty 
Fluckers looked down on a mere book- 
seller, and the more so because he was @ 
Despite opposition the two were 
married, as a paragraph in Edes & Gill's 
of June 20, 1774, shows. The 
Mrs. Knox was a Lieutenant in 
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Gen. Washington was quick to appreciate 
the merits of Knox, the improvised en- 
gineer. Knox tells of his first introduction 
to his beloved Commander in Chief. Ina 
letter to his wife, Knox writes: 

Yesterday, as I was going to Cambridge, 
Generals, (Washington and Lee,) 
who begged me to return to Roxbury again, 
which I did. When they viewed the works 
they expressed the greatest pleasure and 
surprise at their situation and apparent 
utility, to say nothing of the plan, which 
did not escape their praise. 

Mr. Noah Brooks follows in a singularly 
interesting manner the early incidents of 
the war of the Revolution, in which Knox 
occupied conspicuous a position. His 
first commission was dated Nov. 17, 1775. 
At about this time the siege of Boston be- 
gan in “earnest."” But there were few if 
any cannon. It was Knox’s plan to make 
a journey to Ticonderoga “ while the snow 
and ice combined’’ would render the 
streams passable and feasible for sleds and 
sleighs. As the crow flies, the distance 
from Fort Ticonderoga to Boston is about 
140 miles. This clever scheme Knox exe- 
cuted, The difficuities were great. In a 
letter to Washington he explains what they 
were. Knox, to use a modern expression, 
trekked through the wilderness with eight 
brass mortars, six iron mortars, thirty 
iron cannon, a barrel of flints, and a quan- 
tity of lead. Then Boston was made too 
hot for the British. 

Mr. Brooks follows Gen. Knox through- 
out his many campaigns. Knox took a 
leading part in the operations around New 
York, in the fight in the Jerseys, and was 
present at the surrender of Yorktown. Dur- 
ing the first Administration of Washington 
Knox was Secretary of War. He was the 
organizer of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
But best of all, Knox saw the necessity of 
creating a school for the education of of- 
ficers, and his plans were carried out. 

After the freedom of his country was 
achieved, Knox, though filling certain po- 
sitions of dignity, retired from the public 
service. In 1795 the ex-Secretary of War 
left Philadelphia for his estates in the dis- 
trict of Maine. He built himself a fine 
house at the head of the St. George’s River. 
The property had come to Knox partly 
through his wife and partly through pur- 
chase. It may have been that Knox was 
of a sanguine temperament, and believed 
in the early development of that portion 
of Maine where he had built his mansion. 
Perhaps, being of a most generous disposi- 
tion, Gen. Knox lived beyond his means, 
He was the most hospitable of men. He 
died on the 25th of October, 1806. Mr. 
Noah Brooks's biography of one of_the 
most illustrious of the soldiers of the Rev- 
olution has a peculiar excellence. The au- 
thor has all the literary skill necessary, 
and following closely the historical data, 
presents the true story of the man and the 
times in which he lived. 


so 


*HENRY KNOX. A SOLDIER OF THE REV- 
OLUTION. Major General in the Continental 
Army, Washington’s Chief of Artillery, First 
Secretary of War Under the Constitution, 
Founder of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
1759-1806. By Noah Brooks. Illustrated, 
‘0 \ Xerk;: G, P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50, 
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NOVELISTS IN THE THEATRE. 


Dramatie critics are with no little rea- 
gon decrying the prevalent craze of the 
theatregoing public for dramatized nov- 
els. Plays made from novels nearly al- 
ways show the traces of the saw and the 
hammer, and in most cases they fail to 
rise above the level of theatrical carpen- 
ter work. Furthermore, the writing of 
plays from novels diminishes the cultiva- 
tion of original powers among dramatists 
and gives over the business of play writ- 
ing to a race of mere playwrights. The 
stage is not to be elevated nor the drama 
made a potential factor in the culture of 
the time by the process of dramatization. 
Critics have therefore excellent reason 
for wishing that dramatists would let 
the popular novels of the Gay alone and 
turn their attention to the production of 
strong original plays in which the life 
and thought of the time might be treat- 
ed by purely theatrical processes and not 
by a filtering of literary ideas through a 
dramatic sieve. 

But on the other hand the novelist is 
reaping from the present practice of the 
dramatist a harvest far in excess of that 
which he would obtain from the distri- 
bution of his book alone. The preva- 
lence of the romantic novel is probably 
the principal cause of the existing state 
of affairs. This type of novel furnishes 
just the sort of material the playwright 
desires in the present condition of public 
taste. The immediate and great popu- 

larity of the dramatic version of “ Rich- 
ard Carvel” is an evidence of the nicety 
with which the current type of drama- 
tization meets the wants of the public. 
Perhaps, too, there was bound to come a 
reaction against the calm 
the feeling 
which created the public appetite for the 
novel of incident made way for the re- 


and polished 


society dramas, and same 


production on the stage of its brisk and 
inspiriting action. 

That novelists should take as much ad- 
vantage as they can of this condition is 
simply natural. If some of them are per- 
haps writing their novels with a delib- 
erate view to their subsequent dramati- 
zation, they are not to be blamed for so 
of the 


stagecraft, 


Few 


of 


doing. novelists possess a 


knowledge or perchance 
the profits of the playwrights would be 
the 


profits 


diminished and 
all the 
now they are receiving only a part. Be 
it 


not be sorry to see the novelists making 


suddenly novelists 


would be taking where 


this as may, lovers of literature will 
a golden harvest with the addition of the 


royalties they earn from the dramatic 


versions of their works, 


ABUSES OF ADVERTISING. 

It is a very good sign that the abuses 
of advertising should be beginning to at- 
tract 
try. 


attention in more than one coun- 
It is the 


which the protests against these abuses 


Anglo-Saxon countries in 


are most frequent. We might take some 
credit to ourselves for that but for the 
too evident fact that the 
too shameful or disgusting advertising is 
there in other 
The destruction of a famous piece of ar- 
of of 


scenery 


opposition to 


more needed than lands, 


chitecture or a famous passage 


of 
signs is simply not thinkable in France. 


natural by means 
In Paris it is true that there is a good 
deal of advertising in questionable taste, 
and there is more than ever this year in 
the 


has 


connection with exposition. But 


every Parisian somehow ingrained 


in him the truth that he gets his living 


in 


the city in which he does business, and 


that if he defaces the city, even by too 


vociferously calling attention to his own 
the diminished 


wares, of 


the city will be visited also upon himself. 


attractiveness 
The “ prefect” is not oftei® called upon 
to intervene to protect the public against 

the private interest in this particular. 
We all, all 
ought to be tremendously obliged to Mr. 
John De Witt Warner, article 
“ Advertising Run Mad” was not 


the civilized among us, 


whose 


vulgar | 


consequence of the attractiveness of | 


; extract 


| fauna or 


long ago published in Municipal Affairs, 
with photographic illustrations calculat- 
ed to heighten the horrors set forth in 
the text. What Mr. Warner did was to 
show, in a cumulative sort of way, what 
everybody must know in a general way, 
or else the labors of the advertising van- 
dals would have been in vain. Because 
the efforts of the degenerate and per- 
vert among advertisers must be precise- 
ly to put his announcement where it will 
make people “ sit up,"” where they would 
least of all expect to see it, where it will 
most shock and startle and pain them. 
It would be worth a good deal of money 
to get a statement of the virtues of some 
pill or plaster pasted, in huge letters, 
across the front of Trinity Church. That 
particular feat has not yet been accom- 
plished. If it could be, one can fancy the 
unholy joy of the advertising agent who 
“ placed” it, as well as the holy zeal of 
the civilized persons who should conspire 
to lynch him. But something very near 
this has been done, with works of nat- 
ure and with works of art, until it seems 
impossible that any American city could 
ever come to.look like a civilized place 
or any frequented passage of rural scen- 
ery to look like a quiet place. 

This is the abuse against which Mr. 
Warner has lifted his voice, and thereby 
earned the gratitude of his civilized fel- 
low-citizens. Of course, there is no such 
abuse that is not profitable. But we ob- 
serve with wonder that the vandals have 
an organ of their own, and that this or- 
gan gravely reprehends Mr. Warner and 
civilized persons generally, for objecting 
to the vulgarities of advertising, upon 
the ground that the objectors are “ be- 
hind the age.’’ At least we suppose that 
is the ground. Meanwhile, there is only 
one effective way, in the absence of legal 
regulation, State or municipal. That is 
to hold up to the appropriate degree of 
public odium every owner, city or 
country, who allows his property to be 
made the medium of this particular va- 
riety of public offense. 
the article to which we have been refer- 


in 


Mr. Warner, in 


ring, made a promising beginning in this 
direction. It is to be hoped that the be- 
ginning may be followed up, until every 
man who allows his propexty to be used 
as a means of shocking or disgusting the 
civilized part of the public may be ex- 

| hibited as the public malefactor which in 
fact he is. 


TEN BOOKS FOR A DESERT ISLAND. 


“What ten books 
would you take with you, if you had to 
pass the rest of your life alone on a des- 


” 


The current query, 


ert island?" calls forth a list of answers 
that the 
things they do not say or for the things 
they suggast 


are interesting mainly for 


without saying. Among 
the Bible, 


Macaulay's 


Shake- 


** Essays,” 


have been 
Milton, 
* Life of Johnson,” 
Dante, “Don Quixote,” and 


Crusoe "’—the latter suggested 


purpose, 
speare, 
Boswell’s Homer, 


” 


* Robinson 


as a sort 


of Baedecker for the island. 





A good deal of literature is included in 
The 
tend into a whole shelf full of volumes if 
editions that are 


the titles named. “ten books” ex- 


one uses the fa- 
miliar. The restriction has been stretched 
the 


Crusoe’ 


most 


at least to its utmost limit. In se- 
lected 


for 


list there is ‘* Robinson 
the Bible 
lieu of society. 


guide, for comfort, 
We 


suspicion that the rest of the books are 


and 
Boswell in have a 
there because one thinks they ought to 
be. Perhaps, starting for the desert isl- 
and, one would put them in his trunk; 
but after a month's experience are they, 
do you frankly think, the volumes you 
| would wish to draw if a circulating libra- 
ry circulated to the island? Much must 
Most 


such a predicament would probably seek 


depend on temperament. men 


to supplement the Bible with some phil- 
osophy, adapted to other than religious 


moods. Many, their interest centred in a 


desert island, would like to have a larg- 


an island of the sea; and choice 


a 


some work of science, teaching how 


the study 
the 


to 
of the 
the 
stars above or geology beneath, might be 
It in fact, 


pleasure from 


flora about m from 


or 


wise, is, a curious circum 





stance that these of 
island literature have been overlooked in 
the One 


ume, that would possibly be 


possibilities 


most popular lists. other vol- 
the dearest 
of all in the fancied contingency, should 
be included. This is a great blankbook 


in which the islander, recording his im- 
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the most popular ten, for this particular | 


in | 
| 


goo. : 
pressions, deeds, and thoughts, would— 
as Disraeli—write the novel that he likes 
best to read. 

Going back to the quoted. list, or even 
amending it as we suggest, there ap- 
pears a strange discrepancy between the 
ten books you say you would take to the 
desert island and the ten that you most 
often read and presumably enjoy most 
when at home. What pitiful significance 
is in this contrast? Does it mean that 
the answer is only a pose, or does it 
mean that in the rush and hurry of life 
we have not time for the great books and 
look fondly to the chance that solitude 
would afford to “catch up” in the liter- 
ature that the world has voted “ best’? 
You have dipped into all the books, of 
course. In your school and college days 
perhaps you read them all; but except 
for the Bible and parts of Shakespeare 
are any of them re-read now? Yet, in the 
hurrying days, moments are found to re- 
read other volumes that in public you 
scorn to put in this exclusive catalogue. 

There is this to be said of the great 
books, however, or rather of your sin- 
cerity in naming them for the desert isl- 
and list, and perhaps the query has been 
worth while for drawing attention to it. 
These are the books for the silences of 
life. The Bible, Dante, Homer, Milton, 
even Macaulay, are books of the silent 
times. The suburbanite has steeled him- 
self, of course, for anything. But he 
would die so soon on a desert isle, where 
there were no trains to run for; that the 
burial service should be all the literature 
he could The ordinary person 
would not choose for reading on ferry- 
boat or trolley car these great books of 
the In pure literature that 
class is not a large one. So there is of- 
fered a new, and very modernly urban, 
gauge of writing. Can the new book be 
read amid the insistent distractions of 
city travel? The bookseller who assures 
you that it can, unconsciously shuts, it 
out from the small group of the greatest. 


want. 


silences. 


OMAR AND MANRIQUE. 
An editorial article in THe SatuRDAY RE- 
Aug. 18 helpfully quoted a few 
quatrains from ‘The Rubaiyat’’ to show 
that Omar wholly 
While the of 
meagre, there are many lines in the poem 


VIEW of 
was not pessimistic. 


evidence his optimism is 
which seem to show that his mood was ra- 
that of 


concluding paragraph 


the 
the 


as stated in 
the 


resignation, 
of 


resignation of an acute observer 


ther 
article 
who has 
| found life to be devoid of incentive, of all 
vanity, of everything 
but a few ephemeral pleasures, 


XIII 
quoted in support of this: 


ground for personal 
Only Quat- 


rains and XL., among many, need be 


Some for the Glories of This World; and 
some 

| Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come; 

; Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 


Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum. 


As then the Tulip from her morning sup 
Of Heav'nly Vintage from the soil jooks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav’n 
To Earth invert you—like an empty Cup. 
But whatever Omar's mood really was, 
the prevailing tone is depressing, and the 
ardent admirer of the 
of the lines may turn with profit 


most ** Homeric 
splendor" 
and sure prospect of comfort to the coup- 
lets of Don Jorge Manrique, written in the 
fifteenth century, and translated from the 
Spanish by Longfellow, in whose works 
they may be found. 
of his father, the warrior poet, who had al- 
ready made gloomy observations of lifesim- 
ilar to those of Omar, naturally wrote in a 
strain 


sombre A few of his couplets, as 


well as the quatrains of Omar, which they 
might be with 
Manrique begins thus, on the shortness of 
life: 
O let the soul her slumbers break, 
Let thought be quickened and awake; 
Awake to 
How soon this life is past and gone, 
And death comes softly stealing on, 
How silently. 
with his 
in Quatrain VII: 


parallel, quoted interest. 


Omar, Ortental fancy, writes 


Your Winter garment of repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the wing. 


Of the unsatisfying nature of our pleas- 


ures, Manrique says: 


| Swiftliy our pleasures glide away, 


Our hearts recall the distant day 





er proportion of their literature deal with : 
ties , bh | We heed not, 


of | 


desert | 
| Tell me, 





With many 
The mon 


sighs; 
s that are 
but the 
prize. 


peeding fast 
past—the past 
More 


Omar says 


highly 
in @uatrain 

Naishapur or B 
cup with sweet 


life oozing 


ther 

ther 
wii 

dro 


ut 
the 


of 


ibylon, 
or bitter 


} 
drop 


run, 
by 


keeps 


Manrique thus ot 


youth and beauty: 


the cnarm 
In the clear 
The hues t! 
O'er rosy lip 
When hoary 
Ah, where 


and brow of 
age approaches 


are they? 


The cunning skill, the curious arts, 
The glorious strength that youth imparts 
In life’s first stage, 


Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of Spring | 


Grieving over the death | 


| 





| Drink, 





These shall become a heavy weight, 
When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 
Omar sighs in Quatrain XXII: 
For gemne we loved, the lovelfest and the 


t 
That an his vintage rolling Time hath 
res: 
Have drunk their cup a round or two be- 


for 
And one" by one crept silently to rest. 
The Spaniard thus points out the vanity 
of hope and ambition: 


Let no one fondly dream again, 
That Hope in ali her shadowy train 
Will not decay; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Remem d like a tale that’s told, 
They pass away. 


Behold of what delusive worth 

The bubbles we pursue on earth, 
The shapes we chase, 

Amid a world of treachery, 

They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 
And leave no trace. 


The Persian knew this centuries before 
Quatrain XVI.: 


The worldly hope men set their hearts 
upon 

Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 

Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


Ma.rique <alls solemn attention to the 
perishableness of fame and might: 


The noble blood of Gothic fame, 
‘ieroes emblazoned high to fame, 
In long array; 

How, in the onward course of time, 
The landmarks of that race sublime. 
Were swept away. 


Monarchs, the powerful and strong, 
Famous in history and song 

Of olden time, 

Saw, by the stern decrees of fate, 
“heir kirgdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime. 


Omar, in Quatrain XVII, 
warns: 


think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whore portals are alternate night and day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour, and went his 
way. 
The Spaniard, however, speedily diverges 


from the parallel road through the gloom, 
and rises to a plain of hope. What he has 
written so mournfully is only by way of 
contrast to the comfort he has found in 
his bereavement, to the assurance that 


there will be abiding peace and rest. He 
will upon human wisdom or 
svlace, as in the following: 


I will not here invoke the throng 

Of orators and sons of song, 
The deathless few; 

Fiction entices and deceives, 

And, sprinkled o’er its fragrant leaves 
Lies .poisonous dew, 


but, 


To one alone my thoughts arise, 
The Eternal Truth, the Good, the Wise, 
To thee I ery. 
Who shared on earth our common lot, 
But the world comprehended not 
His Deity. 


tragically 


not depend 


This world is but the rugged road 

Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above; 

So let us choose the narrow way, 

Which leads no traveler's foot astray 
From realms of love. 


Our cradle is the starting place, 

Life is the running of the race, 
We reach the goal 

When, in the mansions of the 

Death lea to its eternal 
The weary soul, 


ves 


Did we 
This world 
thought 
To its high state. 
Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 
Up to the better world on high, 
For which we wait. 
LXXIV., 
method of escaping op- 
rre that him: 
Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare; 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph, er de 
Drink! for you know whence 
came, nor why; 
for you know not why you go, 
where. 


but use it as we ought, 
would each 


school 


wandering 


In Quatrain Omar 
best 


thoughts 


seems to 


gzive his the 


ive weigh upon 


pair 
pair; 


not you 


nor 


Manrique closes in reliance upon the One 
earth 


of 


who “shared on our 


the 


common lot,” 
difficulties and 


that burden us, but who had given 


and tlerefcre knew 


sorrows 
the only sure hope: 
© Thou, that for cur sins 
A human form, and humbly 
Thy home n earth; 
Thou, that to thy 
A human nature 
By mortal 


didst take 
make 
divinity 

lidst ally 


birth, 


And in that form didst suffer 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently: 
By thy redeeming grace alor 
And not for merits of my own, 
O pardon me! 

HOWARD MARKLE 

Harrisburg, Penn., Aug. 30, 


here 


HOKE, 


1900, 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


as Davidson, educator, scholar, 


the 15th 


ixtieth year, was 


lecturer, who died 


al, 


critic, and 


in Montre 


on 


inst in his 


possessed of a mentality almost 


vid di 


phenom- 


enal in its ¢ position of knowledge 


rem ower of assimilation, its 


irkable 


atility and its exactness, also. By birth a 


endowed 
Abe 


Seotchman, and with the thorough 
Prof. 
predisposition, 


iprem 


ip, when expre 


rdeen University, 


ich in- 
entality ely an edi 
ed 


ilways took that 


l- 


in 


But 
emained genial and always 


in the higher sen 


the 


the 


>» during 


ume identified with 
and 
his 


in 


f education institye- 
he 


United 


after arrival in 


connerfion 


tion immedi 


the 


re itely 


States, living 








therewith in St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, 
and New York, besides in later years con- 
ducting a remarkable school of his own at 
Keene, in the Adirondacks, which he named 
the “School of Culture Sciences.” The al- 
most universal character of his acquire- 
ments sometimes led the professor to the 
attitude of a teacher with ‘a mission.” He 
had something of the hierarchic spirit, and 
this was exhibited in exposition and direc- | 
tion. There was a touch, also, of the mys- 
tic, which probably found its ampler vent 
in the creation of the ‘“ Brotherhood of the 
New Life,’ a cult which has a distinct hold 
on a limited intellects, 
chiefly in England, and the 
Thomas L. Harris and Laurence Olyphant 
order of semi-religious philosophy. But the 
active life of Thomas Davidson kept him 
always in formative human currents, and 
never left him stranded, as with some oth- 
ers, a intellectual curio, recalling 
strangely directed or merely drifted efforts. 


class of notable 


belongs to 


mere 


The most notable of Thomas Davidson's 
intellectual labors was the introduction to 
English-speaking readers and educators of 
Father works. 
The Italian who aroused the 
tility of the without giving 
their hierophantic powers grounds for sup- 


Rosmini’s philosophy and 


priest, hos- 


Roman Curia 


pression, was practically unknown outside 
Italy and his Church circles till Prof. Da- 
vidson published his work on the Rosmini 
philosophy of education and translated also 
the famous “Anthropology” of the Ro- 
man scholar. 

The manysidedness of the Scotch-Amerti- 
can scholar is illustrated by this work, as 
well as by his study of St. Thomas Aquin- 
as, (of whose philosophy Pope Leo is now 
the foremost exponent,) his exposition of 
Dante, and his admirable essay on “ Gior- 
dano Bruno,” and the relations of his phi- 
losophy to free thought. Davidson's expo- 
sitions had to be followed closely, for in one 
form he could be regarded as the sternest 
of authoritorians and in another as the 
boldest of free thinkers. He was neither, 
but scholar and student who saw all 
things with more or less of informing in- 
sight, and had the remolding chemic force 
of imagination that absorbed and in- 
cluded in all directions. 





a 


an 


As a lecturer Prof. Davidson was always 
welcome and most attractive on the higher 
planes advanced forums, He 
satisfactory in matter, manner, and speech, 
having cultivated delivery and expression 
as well as knowing, accomplishments too 
often lacking among professional teachers. 

His published writings include not edu- 
cational studies alone, but critical and phil- 
osophical works of high character. Be- 
sides his Rosmini that on 
Bruno, there spirit 
and form, € 
cially the 
Tennyson, 
and poets, 
of Art 
Ideals,” 
Modern 
sor had * 
sues of 
and quite often gave of his wealth of learn- 


and was 


volumes and 


are es class in 


the 


ays, ic 
Greek 


friezes; 


on sculptures, pe- 


Parthenon on Dante, 
philosophers 
“The Place 
Educational 
Ancient and } 


The profes- 


the minor Greek 


on modern Greece, 


Education,” 
‘ Aristotle 


in 


and and 
Educational Ideals."’ 
the burning is- 


views" also on 


modern sociology and economics, 
ing and scant leisure a large degree of time 
and thought to their advocacy, ; 

Take him all in all, he was a cosmical 
scholar, permeated with literary atmos- 
phere and animated by high considerations 
of the work he did. 
thy of a place in choice libraries and his 
name 


knew 


His writings are wor- 


will be remembered as a man who 


thoroughly and served well. 





LESLIE STEPHEN’S SUMMARY OF 
WALTER BAGEHOT, 


Leslie Stephen's critical 





articles are al- 


ways of great interest, and his paper on 
Waiter Bagehot, lately published in the 
pages of The National Review, will be 


found to present a clearly formulated and 
expressed criticism upon that writer, to 
whom new attention may well be direc.ed. 
While Walter Bagehot's literary rank necds 
no Mr. Stephen wonders 
whether he has yet received his due meed 
of fame. Bagehot's friends, Richard Huc- 
ton and Sir R. Giffen, have given admir- 
able appreciation of his personal charactcr 
and intellectual ability, while Sir M. &. 
Grant-Duff, in a magazine article, has re- 
cently shown how deeply Bagehot tm- 
pressed a competent eye-witncss. 

Strangely enough, the best-collected edi- 
tion of Bagehot's works comes from Amet- 
ica, a complete set of his writings having 
been issued a few years ago by an insur- 
ance company of Hartford, with its own 
name cleverly inserted in the headlines 
throughou the volumes for advertising 
purposes. ‘This edition was the work of a 
competent editor, Mr. Forest Mor,an, 
whose task was acmirably accomplishe?. 
Bagehot, it is said, cither could not correct 
procfs, or did not mind errors, for his 
pages show all sorts of misprints and gramm- 
matical errors, while his quotations we:e 
so far wrong that it was hard to under- 
stand how they could nave been so man- 
gled, and, as no references were given, Mr. 
Morgan's task was both difficult and lavor- 
fous, and yet very successtully accom- 
plished. 


Walter Bagehot died at the age of filty- 
one, having been not only a successful man 
of tusiness, but a leading journalist aad 
the author of works of political, econom.« 


countersign, 








ist 
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cal, and sociological speculation, which .eft 
a mark upon all these subjects. Mr. 
Stephen says: 

His mind was so alert, his interest tn life 
so keen, and his powers of illustration so 
happy that he could give freshness even to 
talk upon the British Constitution and live- 
liness to a discussion of the bank reserve. 
He could not, that is, be dull or common- 
place, even on the driest or tritest of top- 
ics. * * * Few readers will quite accept 
the opinion of his editor that he has made 
“Lombard Street’’ as entertaining as a 
novel. But he has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in tackling so arid a topic, and the 
statement gives the impression made by 
the book. It seems as though the ordinary 
treatises had left us in the dull, leaden 
cloud of a London fog, which, in Bagehot's 
treatment, disperses to let us see distinctly 
and vividly the human beings previously 
represented by vague, colorless phantoms. 

But, Mr. Stephen tells us, authors may 
be divided into two classes, sentimentalists 
and cynics, which may be the reason why 
Bagehot, who belongs more nearly to the 
latter class, may not have received quite 
the appreciation he deserves. As things in 
general have a dark side, the man who 
points them out to us may not in so doing 
add to h.s popularity, but at the same time 
may be doing us an important service. 
Bagehot's strongest characteristic was his 
great insight into character, a perception 
of the working of men's. minds. The pos- 
session of this power proves a man to be 
something of a cynic; to prove his ability 
to check all sentimental tendency to sink 
all sense of character in a blaze of glorifi- 
cation. A so-called cynic’s hero worship is 
restrained by a sense of humor and by his 
common sense. There must be a Diogenes 
behind the enthusiast, and an underlying 
shrewdness to possess the ability to draw 
good character studies, 

Bagehot shows this power, Mr. Stephen 
thinks, in the curious attractiveness a pro- 
saic type of intellect offered him. Mr. 
Bagehot's article on Macaulay's History, he 
says, shows this plainly. He thinks highly 
of a writer who, like Macaulay, can de- 
scribe a financial panic as accurately as 
the driest political economist, and yet make 
his account as picturesque as a novel. Yet 
he freely recognizes the limitations of Ma- 
caulay’s mind, his incapacity to develop 
early opinion, the ‘“ bookishness’’ which 
makes him a slave to Whig formulas, and 
his innate qualities, which made him pre- 
fer the prosaic and respectable eras to the 
passionate eras of our history; but at the 
same time he fully recognizes Macaulay's 
solid common sense, even under all its ob- 
scurities, 

Walter Bagehot agrees with the saying 
that ‘“ideas"’ are dangerous. Bolingbroke, 
he says, was too clever by half. Lowe can- 
not help being brilliant, complaining of 
Gladstone’s use of “ ingenious and unquali 
fied principles, combined with scholastic 
skill," which lets him prove any two prin- 
ciples may be consistent. He analyzes the 
character of Sir Robert Peel to illustrate 
the truth that “ a constitutional statesman 
is a man of common opinions and uncom- 
mon abilities.” Having to represent public 
opinion, the opinion of the average man, 
too great originality would make that im- 
possible, 


Mr. Stephen says that Walter Bagehot's 
greatest merit lay in his power to see ac- 
curately the facts before his eyes. It Is 

| much harder, Bagehot claimed, to make 


men see a difficulty than to make them un- 
derstand the explanation, once they have 
acknowledged that there is a difficulty. 

Bagehot saysesthe reason there are so few 
good books written Is because so few people 
who can write know anything. An author 
knows books and the best writers, but sel- 
dom understands the use of his eyes and 
ears. It was because Bagehot had so thor- 
oughly learned to see and hear all that was 
going on around him that his book on the 
British Constitution came like a revela- 
tion: 

He had opened his eyes and looked at the 
facts. They were known to everybody; 
they had been known to everybody for gen- 


erations, and yet, somehow or other, no- 
body had put them together, Every cog 
and wheel in the machinery had been de- 


scribed to its minutest details, but the the- 
ory supposed to be embedied in its working 
was hopelessly unreal. It was a kind of 
fossil erudition, and led to singular miscon- 
ceptions, and, moreover, to misconceptions 
of grave practical importance, 

Sovereign power, people say, simply 
should sum up and represent the opinions 
of the masses, but Mr. Stephen asks us 
how mary people do we meet who have any 
real opinion—that is, if the word “ opinion" 
implies the use of reasoning processes, add- 
ing that English docility goes with stupid- 
ity, deference of mind, and the willingness 
to trust a select few: 

Bagehot argued in a very able argument 
upon the “ Unreformed Parliament,’ how, 
with all its abuses, it had more or less en- 
couraged this invaluable tendency. The 
whole system had trained us to act as be- 
came well-meaning, stupid people, with just 
enough brains to recognize its betters. The 
doctrine takes fresh shape in his most pop- 
ular book, the ‘“ Physics and Politics." 
Bagehot had been profoundly interested in 
the discussions started by Darwin and their 
bearing upon political questions, 

The greatest value of Bagehot's life work 
to us, as we learn from Mr. Stephen, lies 
in his clear insight into facts and his great- 
est merit is to have shown us more clearly 
than any one else the foundations of all po- 
litical edifices. He feels that the greatest 
danger in democracy lies in its tendency to 
a dead level—a terrible danger to all who 
look upon intellectual culture as one of the 
main aims and interests in life. 





CHARLES B. FOOTE AND HIS BOOKS 


The columns of the daily papers have 
chronicled during the present week no more 
melancholy personal event than the disas- 
ter which has overtaken the house of Hatch 
& Foote. For many years the name of 
Charles B. Foote, the junior member, has 
teen prominent among American biblio- 
philes. The public sale, some years ago, of 
his fine collection of ola and modern Eng- 
lish and American book rarities did not di- 
mintsh his keen and sympathetic interest 


ex 











| peculiar to this country 


in bibliography. From the sale held in 18 
and 1895 he withheld his remarkably com- 
plete collection of first editions of Steven- 
son's works, and up to a year or so since he 
still no a treasure than a 
large portion of the original manuscript of 
Charles Dickens's ‘“ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
The latter, however, is rumored to have 
been recently purchased at private sale by 
a Brooklyn collector, who secured at Mr. 
Foote’s second sale, for $775, thirty-three 
pages of “‘ Pickwick Papetrs,’”’ in the great 
novelist’s own hancwriting. 

Mr. Foote’s first collecticn, inciuding first 
editions of the works of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, 
and Whittier, was sold at auction by 
Bangs & Co, Friday, Nov. 23, 18{4, the 278 
lots bringing $3,001.36. Mr. Foote was prac- 
tically the first collector to give serious at- 
tention to this department of American lit- 


possessed less 


erature, and the results of his labors were | 


shown in this first sale. His copy of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“‘ Fanshawe” fetched $155, a pres- 
entation copy ef Longfellow's evangel- 
ine"’ $52.50, Poe’s “Al Acraaf" $159, and 
Whittier's ‘‘ Moll Pitcher ’’ $77.50. 

Mr. Foote’s second collection, mostly con- 
fined to early Engtish literature, was sold 
by Bangs & Co, on Jan. 30-31, 1895, the 275 
lots fetching $15,543.25. It was one of the 
chcicest collecticns of the kind ever formed, 
including such treasures as Mrs. Brown- 
ings ‘‘ Battle of Marathon,”’ ($330,) Rob- 
ert Browning's “ Pauline,"’ ($210,) Cowley's 


“ Poetical Blossoms," (£220,) De Foe'’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,’’ ($309,) Gasgoigne’s 
“Steele Glass,"’ ($160,) Gray's ‘“ Elegy,” 


” 


($2708) Herbert's “Temple,” undated edi- 


tion, ($1,050;) Lamb’s ‘‘ Rosamend Gray,” 
($250,) Lamb’s ‘“ Poetry for Children,” 


(3420,) Lamb's “ Prince Dorns,"’ ($240,) Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Poems,” ($370,) and Milton's “ Par- 
adise Lost,’’ ($525.) 

The third part of the Foote collection was 





seld on Feb, 20, 1895, the 281 lots bringing 
$1,661.05. It incluced many items of re- 


markable interest. 


Mr. Gregory’s Wife-Ridden Men. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The “ Indignant Benedict "’ who used your 
delightful SaruRDAY Review to air his 
grievances against Mr. Gregory’s new vol- 
ume, ‘The Ways of Men,"”’ should have 
read the title of the article which excites 
his wrath more carefully before plunging 
into criticism. 

The author calls it ‘‘ Some American Hus- 
bands,’ and no one who has read the witty 
skit attentively will imagine that he in- | 
tended to include all married Americans in 
his satire—or even the majority. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing the 
“Idler,’” but feel in sympathy with him 





at our wife-ridden men. 

I understand perfectly the 
which led to the writing of that chapter, 
for [| know too many homes where the 
father is looked upon as a sort of steward 
and handy man provided by an amiabie 
Providence to keep the family well lodged, 
fed, and clothed. ‘ 

And I also know many women who would 
consider it the greatest hardship to remain 
in town for a Summer and in their 
band's company. Fortunately these are a 
minority, and, what is more, are a species 
an American pro- 
no reason to be 


| 


duct of which have 
proud. 

I quite agree with Mr. Gregory when he 
suggests that the words “for Winter and 
Summer" should be added after for 
richer, for poorer" in the marriage service. 

Far from biaming the author, we should 
be delighted that an American has risen 
among us bold enough to tell us our faults 
and witty enough to make the telling good 
reading. AN ADMIRER. 

New York, Sept. 1900. 


we 


18, 


Prices for Mr. Andrews’s Books. 


During the book auction season that will 
open in this city on Sept. 24 at Bangs & 
and on Oct. 2 at Anderson's, it will 
be interesting to see whether the beauti- 
fully printed publications of William Lor- 
ing Andrews will bring at public sale the 
prices they brought during the late season 


Co.'s 


of 1809-1900. Last season record prices 
were paid for Mr. Andrews's “ Roger 
Payne,” ‘‘ Bradford Map,” “Stray Leaf 


from Correspondence of Washington Irving 
and Charles Dickens," “Among My 
Books,"’ *“‘ Essay on the Portraiture of the 
American Revolutionary War," ‘“ Prospect | 
of the Colleges in Cambridge in New Eng- 
land,” and ‘“‘New Amsterdam,” while the | 
books privately printed by this bibliophile 


| 

thirty years ago sold extremely well. The | 
following list should be of interest: | 
“ Roger Payne," 1892—Feb. 6, 1900, $36; | 


Edelheim sale, March 7, 1900, $40, (record.) 
‘ Bradford Map," 1808—Nov. 10, 1890, $24; | 


Apri 17, 1900, $47, (recdrd;) May 28. 1900, | 
0, 

“Stray Leaf from Correspondence of | 
Irving and Dickens,” 1894—Feb. 20, 1900, | 
$35; April 17, 1000, $40, (record.) | 

‘“Among My Books,” 18{t—Feb. 8, 


1900, | 

$61, (record;) April 17, 1000, $30. | 

‘Short Historical Sketch of Bookbind 
ing,”’ 1805—Feb. 8, 1000, $15. 

“Old Booksellers of New York,"’ 1895~— 
Nov. 10, 1890, $13; Feb. 8, 1900, $12.50; April 
17, 1900, $11. 

* Portraiture of Revolutionary War,” 
1896—Oct. 10, 1899, $6; Noy. 10, i899, $10; | 
Edelheim sale, March 7, 1900, $15; April 17, | 
1900, $18, (record.) } 

“ Prospect of Colledges in Cambridge,” 
1897—Jan. 15, 1900, ordinary copy, $13, (rec- 
ord;) April 17, 1900, one of 25 copies on | 
Japan paper, with extra set of plates. $22, | 
(record.) 

“N 1807 


{ 


| 
| 
i 


Amsterdam," 





New Oct. 10, 1899, | 
$48.50; Nov. 10, 1809, $48; Daly sale, $50, 
(record for ordinary copies;) Feb. 8, 1900, 
on Japan paper, $12.50; April 17. 1900, on | 
Japan paper, $93, (record.) | 

“ Fragments of American History,”’ 1898 
—Oct. 10, 1899, uncut, $10.50; Nov. 10, 18090, | 
on Japan paper, $16.50. ' 

“Trio of French Engravers,” 1899—Feb. | 


20, 1900, $20; April 17, 1000, $25, (record.) i 
** Sextodecimos et Infra,’ 1800—Edelheim | 
sale, March 7, 100, $20, (record.) | 
* Madame Eliza B. Jumel,"’ 1865—Feb, 20, 


114), $28, (record.) } 
Thomas Hicks’s “ Eulogy on Thomas 
| Crawford,”’ 1865—April 16, 1900, $15, (rec- 


ord.) 

Halleck’s “ Fanny,”’ 1866—April 16, 1909, | 
$au, (record;) May 28, 1900, $10. | 

Halleck’s “ Lines to the Recorder,” 1866— | 
April 16, 1900, $31, (record.) 

uer’s ‘“‘ Reminiscences of an Old York- 

er,”’ 1867—May 28, 1900, $39, (record.) 

Duyckinch’s “ Fitz Greene Halleck,” 1868 
—May 28; 1900, $13, (record.) 


| 
| 
| 


on this subject and applaud when he hits | 


hus- | 


{ 


| interest. 





THE PUBLISHERS POINT OF 
VIEW. 


Over a hundrei thousand men out 
of work and on strike, with the 
price of coal jumping up, and the 
promise of far greater trouble in the 
bad blood between union and non- 
union miners—that makes one real- 
ize the blessings cf “A Country With- 
out Strikes”! They do these things 
better in New Zealand, (which 
we're apt to think of as a country 
lately peopled by savages, but which 
seems to be really half a century 
ahead of us in matters of govern- 
ment.) When Capital and Labor 
| have differences there they don’t up- 
|set the whole country and par- 
| alyze vast industries, for they are 
| required by law to submit the mat- 
ter at issue to an official Court of 
Arbitration. The admirable work- 
lings of this compulsory court and 
| the barbarism of the American 
method are presented by Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd in his new book, (with the 
suggestive title above); and every 
American should read, with the Coal 
Strike before him as an object lesson, 
this straightforward presentation — 
not of an “ iridescent dream,” but of 
an actual tested remedy for strikes 
now in use only a few thousand 
mi'es away. ($1.00 net.) 

om» wm wm 

Immediate appreciation met our 
announcement last week of the com- 
pletion of our Temple Dickens. We 
tully expected this, for we know it 
is only necessary to bring this de- 
lightful edition to the attention of 
book buyers to put it into thousands 
of homes. However, we might fill 
this whole page with a description 
of the charming little volumes, bound 
in flexible lambskin, printed on fine 
paper from new plates, with colored 
frontispieces, decorated titles and all 
the other accompaniments of a 
| sumptuous pocket set—all without 
giving you any real idea of their 
attractions. And they’re surely 
cheap enough: a dollar a volume 
| for full leather books. So what we'd 


| 





experiences 


| like to do is to send you the 40 vol- 


umes to look at: if you like them 
| they are yours on easy payments, 
* a ad 

Several of our novels seem to he 
| permanently stuck among the lists 
of best-selling books. Ten thousand 
|} more copies of Miss Glasgow's “ The 
Voice of the People” ready Monday, 
making 30,000 printed so far. Anew 
'printing recently also of “The 
Heart’s Highway,” Miss Wilkins’s 
| dashing seventeenth century rfo- 
| mance ; another of “ The Gentleman 
| from Indiana,” making 55,000 copies 
|for this first book by Mr. Booth 
Tarkington ; “Bob, Son of Battle ”— 
| already a classic with novel readers, 
| though it was “a new book bya 
| new author” (Alfred Ollivant) only 
|two years ago is now in its 30th 
thousand; ani “The Isle of 


| Winds,” in which that expert ro- 


mancert, Mr. S. R. Crockett, weaves 
a thrilling tale of adventure that 
leads one to the Spanish Inquisition 
in Porto Rico, has reached the 10th 


thousand 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square East, New York. 


P. S.—We sha'l have rzady in about a 
week the ‘irst (October) number of THE 
MONTHLY REVIEW, the new magazine 
just founded by the famous Loadon house of 
Jobn Murray and of which we are the 
American publishers, It is edited by Henry 
Newbol and will contain serial fiction, 
poetry, literary criticism and forceful articles 
on all matters of timzly as w2'l as permanent 
The first isu: contains editorial 
ariicles; the personal life of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, by himself; ‘‘T. E. B.,” by 
A. T. Quiller-Couch; an_ ode by Henry 
Newbolt; an essay by Miss M. E, Cole- 
ridge; and various other most interesting 


features—to the ex'ent of over 169 pages, in- 
| cluding ten full-page pictures. rice 69 
cents a copy; $7.00 a year. Subscriptions 


and orders received by us at the above 


| address 









SOME EARLY FALL BOOKS. | 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking. 
BY BEATRICE KNOLLYS. 8VO. CLOTH. 
75 CTS. 
The Book of Omar and Rubaiyat. 
A MISCELLANY, LITERARY AND PICTO- 
RIAL. ROYAL 8VO, WITH MANY IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. $1.75, NET. 
XXIV. Quatrains from Omar. 
A NEW PARAPHRASE. BY PROF, 
YORK POWELL. SMALL 4TO. $1.00. 
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HINTS FROM THE MAIL #AG. 
The Spear Thrust on the Right Side. 


GEORGE P. LUDLAM, New York, refer- 
Ting to the inquiry of Robert 8. Robertson, 
Fort Wayne, Ind, in Tue Saturpay Re- 
virw, Sept. 15, relative to the representa- 
tion in art of the spear wound in the right 
side of the crucified Christ, writes: “It 
may be ef interest to state that in the 
Passion Play this year the thrust was made 
on the left side, and in the wood carvings 
of the cructfixion, made at Ober-Ammer- 
gau, the wound is on the teft side.” 


ARTHUR DAWSON, New York, writing | 


on this subject, says: “‘ This is still another 
singular method of studying the master- 
pieces of painting given to us for our pleas- 
ure and education. Mr. Robertson has <is- 
covered the spear wound on the body of the 
crucified Christ ‘is almost invariably rep- 
resented on the right side,’ and he seems to 
wonder why it was not painted on the left 
instead, while, as a matter of fact, a 
thrust from a spear would as readily 
reach the heart from one side as another. 
The early German school has always been 
the great authority upon such mat- 
ters, and all other schools, particular- 
ly the Italian of the time of Raphael 
and during the Reformation, have been 
greatly influenced by and borrowed from 
the Germans. The painting before the time 
referred to seldom depicted any kind of 
torture or disfigurement. The earliest 
painters of the subject in question almost 
invariably placed the figure with the right 
side toward the beholder, and therefore, 
wishing to tell the story plainly, painted 
the wound so that it might be seen. Hans 
Shauffelein’s ‘Crucifixion’ at Nurnberg 
is one of the earliest examples gf this 
kind and one much imitated by his suc- 
cessers. In it there ts no attempt at ac- 
curacy, physiologically or historically, for 
he places David at the foot of the cross 
playing a harp. It is impossible to say 
what he thought about the wound on the 
right side of the body of Christ, (the right 
side of which is toward the spectator,) un- 
less he thought, with Mr. Robertson, that 
the right side is less vital, and that the 
wound was not the cause of death at all. 
The Scriptures say: ‘The soldier, finding 
Christ already dead, thrust the spear in His 
side.’ "’ 
DLAY SACKETT, New York writes: 
Robertson's question seems to imply 
asserted fact that the soldier 
of the auxiliary cohort who thrust the 
spear into the side of the soi-disant 
‘King of the Jews,’ did so primarily to 
produce death. Nothing is further from 
the fact. Jesus, as is well known, was 
crucified at noon of the day that preceded 
the Sabbath that was to witness the Jew- 
ish rite of the Passover, and was known 
to be dead three hours afterward. The 
Jews, offended by the act of Pilate, who 
caused to be placed over the cross in 
Latin, Greek, and Roman characters the 
inscription, ‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews,’ end in pursuance of a Jewish 
law that did not permit a corpse to re- 
main on a cross longer than sunset of the 
day of crucifixion, petitioned Pilate to sanc- 
tion the removal of the body. The soldiers 
who were in charge of the execution had 
been ordered to hurry the deaths. And in 
pursuance of their instructions, they sub- 
jected the two thieves, who, more sturdy 
of constitution than their inspired com- 
panion, still survived the nailing to 
crosses, to the crurifragium. This break- 
ing of the legs was the second method 
prescribed by the Roman law to infliet the 
death penalty, and would have been inflict- 
ed on Jesus had he not been known to be 
dead. 
‘The 
Was simply 
knew that 


FIN 
“Mr. 
that ft is an 


spear thrust In the side of Christ 
the act of a brutal soldier who 
the victim of the Roman law 
was dead, and with a limited scientific 
knowledge acquired from the hideous prac- 
tice of his profession, thrust his spear 
head in the most convenient part of the 
suspended body the and water, 
the clinching proof of his conviction, follow 
its withdrawal from the wound it had 
made. A thrust at the heart was not es- 
sential, and would have been a violation 
of the legal method of execution.” 


to see blood 


n the 
their 
sym- 
up in 
be for- 


BUC New York, : 
left side of 
never lost s 
‘oncerned, 


J.H Eve 
right 
meaning, 
bolism was <¢ 
form when the meaning 
gotten, derived from the passage in St. 
Matthew. where, cribing the Day of 
Judgment. our Lord says: ‘And He shall 
set the sheep on His right hand, but the 
on the left. (xxv., 35.) The right 
hand of the therefore, became the 
place of election, as we see in the position 
of the good thief and in that of the 
Church, while the left marked that of 
reprobation, and was oecupied by the im- 
penitent thief and by the synagogue It 
wes this, doubtless, that rule placed 
the wound in art on the right side, Script- 
ure being silent which side was 
pierce The sun is also seen on the right 
token, doubtless, of its higher 


Ati 
the cross have 
ight of, wh 
and kept 
came to 


K, 
and 


re 


des 


grout 


cross, 


as to 


hand, in 
dignity.” 


Lines by Mrs. 


ADMIRER s 
poem by Mrs 
Elmira, which 
and now exists only 
original verses ure 
AFTER 
T really am obliged 
back my book, 
moves me much 
thought no more 
minds me the 
‘twas lent to you, 
When life was young 
and this old book 
well does memory 
volume wore, 
day it first attr 
Lillings’s store 
And also | remember 
un! 
practiced 
dress 
Nor hzve I yet 
heart beat higher, 
owning what my cultured 
rtainly admire 
And vidly I recollect 
that day, 
Admired a and borrowed it, and carried it 
aw: 


Palmer. 


ends us the following 
Archibald Palmer of 
written a decade ago, 
in a garbled form, The 
as follows: 

MANY DAYS 
to you for 


AN 
George 
was 


bringing 
It 
It 


to look 
to look. 
early wherein 


of time 


and fair— 
was ! 
recall 


hope was 
Ww. 


How the gilt this 


The acted me, at Fitch & 


how 


some economy in articles of 


forgotten how my 


At friends must 


you called around 


|; expressed by one another common 


| So far, indeed, did this pleasing affair run 





} in the 


the | 





| haeuser. 





whereon I | 





| Helm 


| Gumpert. 
[I could not buy, | 


foolish |} 


Teréey it Fo to me again, across the 


time, 
Wearing the the somewhat battered look 7" 
meee eee ond their prime, 

13) cant Oo k! The years go by ‘ana | 
leave you both, alack! 

With faded color, worn tusides—a weakness 
of the back. 

Excuse these foolish tears; they come un- 
bidden as I find 

The finger marks, a silent proof service to 
mankind. 

Old book, you need a rest, but ere you're 
laid upon the shelf, 

Just try to hang together till 1 read you 
through myself. 


Wilkie Collins Almost 


Classics. 

M. L. P. W., Portland, Me,, referring to a | 
note in Mr. W. L. Alden’s London literary 
letter in Tue SaturDaAy Review of Sept. 15 
regarding Wilkie Collins’s novels, writes: 
“It is strange that Mr. Alden does not 
realize that those clever novels ‘ The Moon- 
stone’ and ‘The Woman in White’ are 
very nearly classics, and that the character 
of Count Fosco, in the latter book, has 
rarely been surpassed in any school of fic- 
tion.”’ 


Among 


A Sentence of 444 “Words. 


SILVANUS J. MACY, Chilmark, N. Y., 
writes: “In Tue Saturday Review of 
Sept. 15 I notice an article on ‘ Long Sen- 
tences.’ While admitting that 348 words 
is one of fair length, I would call attention 
to Lamartine’'s ‘Le Tailleur de Pierres 
[Stone Mason] de Saint Point,’ Chapter 
VI., containing a sentence of 444 words, 
and couched as well in beautiful — 


The Saturday Review asa Means 


to Friendship. 

AN ONLOOKER, Brooklyn, N. Y., citing 
an example of a friendship formed through 
the medium of Tne Saturpay Review, 
writes: ‘‘ Two contributors, who have writ- 
ten especially worthy articles at various 
times, were mutually attracted by seeing 
inter- 
ests. This led one to write to the other 
a letter so charming, so characteristic, and 
so whole-souled that a friendship was im- 
mediately formed and a personal corre- 
spondence is a further bond of friendship. 


that writing no longer sufficed, but they 
must see and speak to one another. 

“A meeting of this kind must needs be 
rather difficult for each. But so much 
tact was used that no embarrassment was 
felt. A most enjoyable visit ended by ce- 
menting a truer friendship, which cannot | 
help but be an addition to two lives, a most 
enjoyable experience, and an inspiration 
to one who, like me, is mercly a most in- 
terested spectator.’ 


A Word of Sour Riles. 


“L. B.,”” New York, referring to the ex- 
tract from The Publishers’ Circular which 
appeared in THE SaTuRDAY Review of the 
8th inst., regarding some long words, says: 
**T am constrained to draw attention to one 
German language—if that is admissi- 
ble to comparison, those quoted being Eng- 
lish—which is usually trotted out when ab- 
normally long words are the subject of con- 
versation. It is ‘ Constantinopolitanischer- 
dudelsackpfelfer '— forty letters, meaning, 
translated into English, ‘ Constantinopoli- 
tan bagpipe player.’ This has been decided 
as forming one compound word in the Ger- 
language, and I think it is hard to 
beat in any other.” 

F. L. HOWELL, Omaha, also writes: 
“What is the matter with “ antitranssub- 
stantiationalist "'? It has the advantage 
of two letters over the Archbishop's word 
and the sanction of the Standard Diction- 
ary besides,” 


man 


Pseudonvms of German Authors, 


DR. JAPPE, Union Hill, N. J., sends us 
the following fi age il list of German authors | 
who, st 150 years, wrote under 
suggests 


during the 


ae and similar | 


and American writers: 
Konrad Alberti, (1852 ) Konrad Sittenfeld 
Wilhelm Haering, 1798-1871,) Wilibald Alexis. 
A Kremn (isd2 ») George Allar 
Herzogin v. Sachsen, (1704-1870, ) 
Heiter. 
Kaufmann, 


nommes de 


lists of English 


(1835- » Amara 
(1826-1892,) Sophie Verena. 


ardt, (1831- ,) Gerhardt v. 


> Alberti 
berth v. Ger! 


83-1840,) Rosa Maria 
Auersperg, (1806-1876,) 


Assing, (17 
M. Graf 
Gruen. 
- Bauer, (1820-1886,) Martin v. Geismar, 
rtha Behrens, (18h0- ,) W. Heimburg 
lix Biedermann, (1570- ») Felix Doerrmmann. 
Albert Bitzius, (1797-1854,) Jeremias Gotthelf. 
Els Bernst« in, (18t6- .) Ernst Rosmer. 
Cc hr tiane v. Breden, (1544 ,) Ada Christen. 
Adolt Glaszbrenner, (1810-1876,) Adolf Brenn 
gias 
Elisabeth Buerstenbind: 
ner. 
Elisabeth, Koenigin v 
Carmen Sylva, 
Carl Heun, (1791-1854,) H. 
Prinz Georg y¥. Preuszen, 
rad 
William Raabe, (1831- ,) Jakol Corvinus 
J. K. M. Denis, (1729-1800,) Sined, der Barde, 
Aug. Kuehne, (1829-1883,) I. v. Dewall. 
Ferdinand v. Schmid, (1825-1888,) Dranmor } 
Chas. Ed, Duboc, (1822-  ,) Robert Wald- | 
mueller. 
Nikolaus Duffek, 
Ludwig Eichr dt, 
Otto Ernst 5 


r, (1838- ») E. Wer 


Rumaenien, (1843- 
Clauren, 


(1826- ») G. Con- 


1892,) Julius Rosen, 
R. Rodt 
») Otto Ernst. 
G. Theo. Fect mer, (1801- 18 37,) Dr. Mises. 
fF. de la Motte-Fouqué, (1777-1843,) Pellegrin 
Friedr. Rueckert, (1788-1866,) Freimund Rai 
mar 
K. F. Draexler, 
ler-Manfred 
Philipp Lange, 
Elisabeth Glueck, 
Eduard Grisebach, 


(1806-1879,) Manfred; Draex 
(1813-1898,) Phil. Galen 
(1815-1894,) Betti Paoll, 
(1845- ») Der neue Tann- 
ik. F. J. v. Muench-Bellinghausen, (1806-1871,) 
riedr. Halm. 
v. Hartmann, 
G. v. Hardenberg, 
G. Spiller v. Hauenschild, 
é u 
Adolf 
Selma Heine, 
Clementine 


(1842- :) Karl Robert. 
(1772 i801, ) Novalis 
(1825-1855,) Max 


Hausrath, (1837- +») George Taylor. 
(1855- ») Anselm Heine 
Beyrich, (1825-1897,) Clementine 
Thekla v. Schober, (1810- ») Thekla vy, 
Leonie Me 
Hugo v 


yerbof, (18) 


») Leo Hildeck 
Hoffmannsthal, F ‘ 


(1874- 


| ends,’ 
| printed so that it may not be meaningless. 
| Hence 


| Scription of rural customs, in Mr. 


| the 
of 


| ship of ‘E 


} of its 


} abroad: 


| The 


ker, 





Theophil Morren 
Frau v. M: vuritius, t Isidor 
a. P. F. sb- 18 J an Paul 
William a iesche, ») 
Jemand; L 
Eugent 
Helene v. 


William 


John, (1825-1887,) E 
Montbart, (1870- 


Marlitt 


») Hans v. Kah- 


| lenberg 


Karl Wei 
Lola K 
Ew. Aug 


, (1850- ») Karlweisz. 
hner, (1853- .) Ossip .Schubin. 
Koenig, (1835-1888,) Ernst Kaiser. 


The White King of Manoa 


“For exciting situations, romantic ng and also for truthfulness of historical de- 
tail, Mr. Hatton’s book would be hard to beat, and we recommend it to our readers as 
beng one of the most fascinating historical novels of the day.””—Daily Graphic. 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “The Dagger and the Cross.” 


2mo, cloth, 


R. F. Fo uNo & ‘COMPANY, 


Seees 


Hetr.- Landesiadan, (agai 
Lorm. 
Adolf Spach, (1800-1879,) L, Lavater. 
Richard y. Voikmann, (1$30-1880,) R. Leander. 
Nikol, Niembsch v,. Strehienau, (1802-1850,) 


Nik. Lenau 
Funtiie Mataja, (1855- .) Emil Marriot. 
Oskar Meding, (1828- ,) Gregor Samarow. 
Marie Hirsch, (1848- ,) Adalbert Metnhardt. 
Stephan vy. Millenkovies, (1836- ,) Stephan 
Milow. 
Kiara Mundt, (1814-1873,) Luise Muce... 
Ph. F. W. Oertel, (1798-1867,) W. O. v. 
(1793-1864,) Charies 


Karl A, Postel, 
field. 
Rertha Frederich, (?-1884,)) Golo Raimund 
Eman Wickerhauser, 1817-1860,) Eman. Raulf, 
Alex. v. Roberts, (1845- .) Nuredin Aga. 
Frida Soyaux, (1850- .) Frida Schanz. 
Sophie Brentano, (1768-1806,) Seraphine. 
Wm. v. Ploennies, (1828S-1871,) L. Siegrist. 
Julius Stein, (1851-1804,) Chr. Wild. 
Alex. vy. Ungern-Sternberg, (1806-1568,) A. v. 


Sternberg. 
DD. BE. Stoeber, (1779-15 ) Vetter Daniel. 
Kaspar Schmid (1806- i.) Max Stirner. 
Karl Ulrici, (iS%9- .) Guenther Walling. 
(1822-1894,) Rudolf Wagner. 


Rudolf Valdek, 
Feodor zu Wehblen, (1821-1890,) Feoder Wehl. 
Jos. v. Weilen, 


.) Hieronymus 


bach. 
Horn. 
Seals- 


Joserh v. Weil, (182: 
G. Fh. L, Waechter, 1 
K. A. v. Witzleben, 
litz, 
K. 
Frau 
Soehlau. 


(1773- 1839,) A. v. Trom- 


Telmann. 
») Helene 


Konrad 
(1859- 


(1854-1897,) 
Bei, 


Zitelmann, 
Al Raschid 


Old Words. 


J. L. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
word ‘ orts,’ referred to by ‘W. T. W.,’ is 
not obsolete, but is in very common use in 
rural New York. It means the stubbly 
ends of hay which a fastidious horse leaves 
uneaten in its manger. Hence ‘orts and 
as an ancient expression, should be 
also ‘eat up your orts’ would be a 
natural reproof to a child at table. The 
word should be in the dictionaries. 

‘I find to my delight a good many of the 
old farm words, as well as much loving de- 
Bachel- 
ler’s ‘ Eben Holden.’ The ‘ stillyurds’ with 
which housewives weighed their mince- 
meat I would not willingly forget. ‘ Tow,’ 
a contemptuous emphatic for ‘ Oh, no,’ and 
‘stout,’ meaning ‘strong, not ‘fat,’ are 
good old friends in Eben's speech. The book 
was evidently written upon the spot, or at 
least from intimate knowledge of New 
York farm life. 

‘City people do not realize 
speech of rural New York is from that 
New England. Take. for instance, the 
words borrowed from the French Cana- 
dians, such as  resky,’ in the exact sense 
of risqué *; ‘taureau for ‘bull,” and 

capoo,’ (capotle,) for Winter cap or toque. 

“One word common in the North I have 
never seen in print. What is the derivauon 
of ‘chunies,’ used affectionately of little 
children? It's a good word, and I wish I 
knew its ancestry.”’ 


Rafford Pike’s Critic 


Down.” 
of Portland, Me., is 
have both admiration 
The Lounger of The 
wish to offer a word 
special direction. 
“The Lounger says: ‘ 
writes 


how different 


* Called 


Ww 
Psi 


moved to say: 
and respect for 
Critic, and yet I 
of criticism in that 


The gentleman who 
so entertainingly in the Saturday 
issue of The Commercia! Advertiser over 
the name of Rafford Pike speaks in a 
recent article of sitting up “ late nights.” 
Mr. Pike over another name is so great a 
stickler for grammatic purity in writing 
that I am shocked to find him making 
such a break.’ 

‘Now why should one 
stickler for grammatic purity’ than for 
pure English? And how is the phrase 
‘making such a break’ to be characterized 
when it comes to that? 

‘Moreover, in the first 
The Lounger, in the sam 
Critic, is this sentence, 
jlizabeth and 
the meantime 
on, the author, 
follows the example 
lays low.’ 
ae ible that ‘ lays 
a quotation, but there is 
being so. 

‘Then, again, while 
matical, usage has far toward 
ing the phrase ‘sitting up late nights’ 
tolerated, and even that much cannot be 
said in favor of ‘lays low.’ "" 


be more of ‘a 


paragraph 
number The 
anent the author- 
Hier German Gar- 
the guessing goes 
whoever she may be, 
of Brer Rabbit and 


of 


den ' 


is 


low’ mere- 
no visible sign 


poss 
ly 
not 


strictly gram- 


gone mak- 


| After Coming Back from London, 


WILBUR FINLEY FARLEY, 44 Irving 
Place, New York, writes on his return from 
‘And just here, in all sincerity, 
me say what a Loon to lovers of letters 
authors is THE New YorK Times Sat- 
Review. I have just spent two 
years in London, reveling in old letters, &c., 
and while there I tried to keep in touch 
with such publications as THe SaTuRDAY 
REVIEW, although it stands unique in its 
way. It is a lamentable fact that we do not 
have.over there such publications as yours. 
There are many penny publications, and 
all of high merit. We have here The Critic, 
Bookman, &c., it is true, but they stare 
with a quarter glare. With THe 
REVIEW it is a case of bringing 
to Mohatnamed. I often buy 
Look News, published by John Wanama- 
but the reviews are, as a rule, copied 
THE SATURDAY REview. Re ally, you 
can't imagine what a great, wide chasm 
you have filled, and all for a cent. Why, I 
saw a young man bcard a Third Avenue car 
last week—he came somewhere fiom out of 
the gloom of the lower east side—and he 
was reading THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW. His 
dress was rather shabby, but he could af- 
ford THE SATURDAY RE VIEW. 


A Beautiful Dedication? 

CAROLINE A. DOUGLAS, Philadelphia, 
referring to a recent article in THE SatTurR- 
DAY Review on book dedications, writes: 
‘Should you publish a similar list shortly 
you might like to use the following from a 
of 2 pages containing 
a history of Holland Church, this city, re- 
cently published by its author, H. P, Ford: 
‘To the Christian men and women whose 
faithfulness in the past has made our be- 
loved Church what it now is; to those who 
in the present are striving with unwavering 
devotion to increase its usefulness, and to 
all who in the future shall aid in its divine 
mission of saving souls, this volume is af- 
fectionately dedicated.’ ” 
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VISITING 
THE SIN 


TALE OF MOUNTAIN LIFE IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
BY 


EMMA RAYNER 


AUTHOR OF 
“FREE TO SERVE” and “IN CASTLE 
AND COLONY.” 


NOTABLE BOOK OF A 
NOTABLE SEASON. 


THE 


PRICE $1.50, 
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SECOND ELIT:0N 


LINNET 


GRANT ALLEN 


Owing to the unexpectedly sudden large | 
re-orders from the trade for this book, 
| the publishers are unable to keep pace | 
with the demand, and beg the indulgence 
of the public for a short time. iy 
| The New York HERALD, in a two col- 
umn review, Says: “‘Linnet’ is far the 
best novel Mr. Allen ever produced.” 

Yhe New York TIMES, in a column re- 
view, says the book is “full of human 
knowledge, thought, and, above ll, 
wholesome sympathy.” 
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AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE 


By Charles B. Spahr. Reprinted, with Cor- 
rections, from The Outlook (N. Y.) Crown 


8vo, pp. vii.-261. $1. 25. 
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91-93 Fifth pi Besan New York. 
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List of New and Valuable 
Books Now Ready 
A 439 


The Autoblography of a Piano, by Twenty-five 
Musical Scribes. 


This book is written with the hope that the 


profit on the sale of it may yield a considerable | 


sum for the funds of the 
of Musical Orphanage.”’ 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


PICTURES OF THE OLD 
FRENCH COURT 


By CATHERINE BEARNE. 1 vol., large 12mo, 

illustrated, $5.00. 

The great success made by the author's earlier 
book, ‘‘ Lives and Times of the Early Valois 
Queens,"’ insures for this volume the intsrest of 
the reading public. 


** Incorporated Society 


A new and beautiful edition of 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTO- 


NIUS—THE ROMAN 
EMPEROR 


1 vol., octavo, fully illustrated, $3.00. 

This beautiful book has been made by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co. of London, with that fine 
taste that they have always shown in their 
work, and we have great pleasure in offering it 
to the 
country. 


LIGHTER MOMENTS 


From the Notebook of Bishop WALSHAM 
HOW, edited by his son. 12mo, $1.00 
This is a very bright, book, by 
this well-known Bishop, whose humor was one 
of his chief characteristics, 


TUEN, Slave and Empress 


By KATHLEEN GRAY NELSON 
198 pages, 


entertaining 


illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 

The story of the life of the present Empress 
Dowager of China is told briefly, but with dra- 
matic effect The setting of the story is Ori- 
ental, and shows a close study of the pzople of 
China. 


SUNNINGWELL 
WARE CORNISH. 

8, $1.50. 
No more agreeable 


12mo, cloth, 329 
picture of a Clergyman has 
been drawn since the Vicar of Wakefield. No 
more sympathetic or humorous treatment of 
society has been published since ‘* Cranford.’’— 
London Speaker. 


WHEN GEORGE III. WAS KING 


A_ Story of England and the Cornish Coast. 
By AMYOT SAGON. A story of smugglers 
and battles and all sorts of adventures that 
will hold one’s interest from the start to the 
finish Nelson and some of his aids are prom- 
inent figures in the book. Illustrated. 12mo, 
348 pages, $1.50. 


THE CRUISE OF THE GOLDEN 
WAVE 


By W. N. OSCAR, 
$1.50. 
Appears to be a_sea story of exceptional in- 
terest and merit. There is a deal of human na- 
ture and exciting incidents in Mr. Oscar's book, 


which should interest all lovers of sea stories.— 
N. Y. Times. 


THE HOUSE OF STRANGE 
SECRETS ; ‘ 


A Detective Story 


By A. ERIC BAYLEY, 12mo, cloth, 325 pages, 

$1.25. 

I have read your story with interest and pleas- 
ure. You certainly have the literary gift, and 
much may be hoped from one who does so well 
while still so young.-W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

From the first page to tha last the interest fs 
not allowed to weaken, and the secret of the 
mystery is carefully guarded until the very end. 
—N. Y. Times. 


LEADING POINTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICAN HISTORY 


By EB. A. PRATT, one of the sub-editors of 
Ths London Times. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER 
THE GREAT 


A_history of Russian diplomacy and of the 
Russian Court under the Empress Elizabeth 
Petrovna, 1741-1762. By R. NISBET BAIN, 
, author of ‘The Pupils of Peter the Great,"’ 
‘“* Gustavus III. and His Contemporaries,’’ 
** Charles XII.,’’ etc, Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, and six half-tone illustrations; 8vo, 
cloth, 328 pages, $4.00, 


12mo, cloth, 342 pages, 


E. P. DUITON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


READY TO-DAY 


EXPANSION 


UNDER NEW WORLD CONDITIONS 
By JosiaAn Genoa, susnor of “ Our Coun- 
ry.” 





12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


New conditions create new problems, new ne- 
cessities, new duties, new opportunities. The 
question of expansion is discussed in the light of 
these new conditions, and Dr. Strong has the 
rare quality of making figures and statistics not 
only attractive, but fascinating, as is evidenced 
by the sale of several hundred thousands of his 


espe THE REAL 
David Harum. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cts. 


‘An identification containing many anecdotes, 
characteristic horse stories, portraits, and a 


chapter omitted from the great novel. 
oo 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Pubiishers, 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 





readers and lovers of fine books in this , 


12mo, cloth, | 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1900. 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE, 


Lectures for the Coming Season on 
Art, Literature, and History. 


The prospectus of this institution con- 
taining the preliminary announcements for 
the coming season has just been issued. 
The season begins on Thursday, Sept. 27, 
1900, and closes on Saturday, June 1, 1901. 
The number of valuable courses of evening 
lectures and addresses that are of very 
wide and general interest will be greater 
than in any previous year, and the number 
of afternoon lectures has also been in- 
creased. The total number of lectures, 
&c., that will be open to all members is 
550, or about fifteen for each of the thirty- 
six weeks of the season. Considerable im- 
provement has been made in Association 
Hall, where many of the lectures, con- 
certs, and dramatic readings are given. 
The museum collections have been en- 
larged and a considerable interest has been 
awakened in the Children’s Museum in 
Bedford Park. The subjects of some of the 
more important lectures and gatherings 
having to do with literature, art, and his- 
tory are given below, 


Hight illustrated Saturday afternoon lec- 
tures on.‘ The History and Criticism of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture,’’ by Prof. 
William H. Goodyear, M. A., as _ below: 
“American Cast Collections and Buropean 
Museums of Ancient Statuary,’ “The An- 
tique Collections-of Rome,’”’ ‘‘ Roman Sculp- 
ture Compared with Greek,” ‘ Renais- 
Sance Sculpture Compared with Antique,” 
“Modern Sculpture Compared with An- 
tique,"”” ‘‘ Considerations on ‘ Repose in 
Greek Art,” and ‘‘ The Art Mythology of 
Greece.”" 

Five illustrated lectures on ‘‘ Pompeii and 
the Domestic Arts of Antiquity,’”’ by the 
same lecturer, at the Museum building, as 
follows: ‘* Pompeii—Present Environment, 
and Vesuvius’’; ‘ Pompeii—Wall 
Paintings and Mosaics "; ‘* Pom peii—House- 
hold Furniture and Domestic Utensils"; 
‘“*Pompeii—Panoramic Survey and Public 
Buildings,’ and ‘“‘ Ancient Glass,”’ (repeated 
from last season.) 

Prof. Goodyear will also give a series of 
fourteen illustrated lectures on ‘‘ The City 
of Rome; Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern,” 
as follows: ‘‘Modern Rome, Panoramic 
Survey’; ‘‘ Rome Under the Kings, 750- 
5009 B. C., According to Surviving Monu- 
ments ’"’; ‘‘ Rome Under the Republic and 
larly Empire, 509 B. C.-14 A. D., Accord- 
ing to Surviving Monuments"; ‘* Emperors 
of the First Century, Portrait Busts and 
Surviving Monuments "’; ‘** Emperors of the 
Second Century, Portrait Busts and Sur- 
viving Monuments”; ‘‘ Emperors of the 
Third and Fourth Centuries, Portrait Busts 
and Surviving Monuments"; ‘* Catacombs, 
Frescoes, and Sarcophagi of Early Chris- 
tian Rome"; “ Churches and Cloisters of 
Mediaeval Rome”; “The Renaissance, 
Outside of Rome”; “ Palaces and Churches 
of Renaissance Rome”; “ Villas and Mu- 
seums of Renaissance Rome”; ‘“ The 
Church of St. Peter at Rome"’; “ The Pal- 
ace of the Vatican at Rome; Galleries of 
Sculpture,”’ and ‘‘ The Palace of the Vati- 
can at Rome, Frescoes and Paintings.” 

Five illustrated lectures on ‘‘ Modern 
Italy and Its Ancient Empire,’”’ in contin- 
uation of Prof. Goodyear's course of last 
year: ‘“‘ The Political and Historical Geog- 
raphy of Italy, “Prehistoric Italy,” 
“Etruscan Italy,” “ Territorial Develop- 
ment of Roman Italy and Its Foreign Em- 
pire,’’ ‘Monuments and Ruins of the Ro- 
man Provinces,” from Britain to Syria 
and from Germany to Africa, inclusive. 

Department of Architecture.—Subject to be 
announced, Prof. John F. Weir; ‘ Old 
Colonial Houses in New England,’’ Mr. C, 
Howard Walker; “ The Architecture of the 
Paris Exposition Buildings of 1900;"’ subject 
to be announced, Prof. Louis F. Pilcher. 

Illustrated lectures on ‘“ The English 
Cathedrals,” by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, 
M. A., of Columbia University: ‘‘ English 
Cathedral Architecture,’ ‘** Cathedrals of 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,’” ‘* The 
Gothic Cathedrals of England,” ‘“ The 
Story of Two Cathedrals—Canterbury and 
London.” 


A continuing course of six illustrated 
lectures on ‘“‘ France and Her Cathedrals,” 
by Mr. Barr Ferree: ‘From the Rhone to 
the Pyrenees: the Strange Cathedrals of 
the South,” “The Domes and Towers of 
the West: The Far East in Western 
France," ‘‘ Notre Dame of Paris; Its Story 
in Art and History," * Cathedral Build- 
ings; Kings, Bishops, and Laymen; the 
Gethic Cathedrals and Their Builders,” 
“The Cathedrals of Brittany and Nor- 
many,” “The Cathedrals of Amiens and 
Rheims, and Their Sculptures.” 

A series of four conferences for the pre- 
sentation of papers on the following sub- 
jects: 1, ‘“‘The Influence of Ruskin on 
Art"; 2, “ The Beautifying of Brooklyn"; 
8, ““The New Suburbs of Brooklyn"; 4, 
“Public Art in Citles.”’ 

Four illustrated lectures on ‘“ Michael 
Angelo’s Works,” by Edward R. Smith, B. 
A., of Columbia University: “The Fore- 
runners of Michael Angelo"; ‘* Michael 
Angelo, to the Death of Juiius IL. in 1513"; 
“ Michuel Angelo, Later Period’; ‘ His 
Successors, His Influence.”’ 

The Rev. Frederick Hovey Allen of Bos- 
ton has been invited to give a course of 
six illustrated lectures on ‘‘ Contemporary 
Sculpture in Europe and America,"’ post- 
poned from last season. 

Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen, a 
of six illustrated lectures on ‘“ Flemish 
Painting’: “‘ Rise and Development of 
Flemish Art,” “The Fifteenth Century,” 
“Influence on Other Nations,’’ ‘‘ Rubens 
and Van Dyck,” ‘‘ Artists Grouped by Sub- 
jects Rather Than Schools,’’ and “ Revival 
in the Nif 4teenth Century.” 


The "y ésot collection of pictures, illus- 
trating the life of Christ, was purchased 
by the Institute in March, 1900, and will 
be placed on permanent exhibition in the 
second section of the museum building now 
in the course of construction. 

Mr. Garrett P. Serviss will consider: 1. 
“The Blue Danube; its Legends, Castles, 
and Cities"; 2, “ Ivanhoe, and the Days of 
Chivalry in Merry England”; 3, “ The 

Passion “The 

Ex- 


course 


position "; 6, “‘ The Stories of Lombardy.” 

Lectures in the department of painting: 
j, “Jean Francois Millet,”” by Prof. John 
F. Weir, M. A.; 2, “ Pompeian Paintings,” 
by Prof. W. H. Gcodyear, M. A.; 3, 
* Paintings at the Paris Exposition,” 4, 
“ Paintings in the Vatican Galleries,’’ by 
Prof. W. H. Goodyear, M. A. 

A course of six illustrated lectures on 
“The Florentine Painters,”” by Prof. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, M. A.: ‘‘ Cimabue 
and Giotto,” “ Fra Angelico and Fra Lippo 
Lippi,” “ Filippino Lippi and Botticelli,” 
“Andrea del Sarto,’’ ‘ Michael Angelo,” 
** Leonardo da Vinci.” 

Prof. Caleb T. Winchester, L. H. D., will 
lecture on “ The English Essayists and Re- 
viewers "’: Introductory lecture, ‘ The 
Founding of the Reviews"; ‘“ Hazlitt,” 
“Charles Lamb,” “ Wilson,” ‘ De Quin- 
cey,”’ “* Leigh Hunt.” 

“English Writers of the Present Era,” by 
Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D.: 
“Thomas Carlyle,” ‘John Henry New- 
man,” ‘Charies Kingsley,” ‘‘John Rus- 
kin,” “‘Matthew Arnold,” ‘“‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” 

Six lectures on “The Victorian Poets” 
by Prof. Henry Van Dyke, D. D.; six lect- 
ures by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; 
twelve lectures on ‘‘ Moral Leaders of His- 
tory’ by Prof. kL lward Howard Griggs, 
M. A., as follows: “ The Function of the 
Moral Leader,”’ ‘* Socrates,’’ ‘‘ Marcus Au- 
relius,” ‘‘ St. Francis of Assisi,’’ ‘* Savona- 
rola,” ‘* Giordano 3runo,”’ ‘‘ Erasmus,” 
‘“*Luther,” “ Victor Hugo,’ ‘“ Carlyle,” 
‘“* Emerson,” * Tolstoi.” 

Six lectures on “ Russian Life and Lit- 
erature,’ by Prince Kropotkine of Russia: 
“The Mediaeval City,” ‘In Russian 
Prisons,” ‘‘The Russian Prose Writers 
Turgueneff and Tolstoi,” ‘The Russian 
Poets Pushkin and Lermonteff,” ‘“‘ The 
Russian Drama, Gogel, Griboyredoff, and 
Tolstoi,”’ “The Popularists and Critics, 
Gregorevich and Pizareff."’ 

Six lectures by Mr. Leon. H. 
Sir Walter Scott,’’ ‘‘ Charles 
“ William Makepeace Thackeray,” 
Eliot,’’ ‘‘ George Meredith,” 
3arre and the New School.” 

Six lectures by Hamilton W. Mabie, L. H. 
D., LL. D.: “The English Background 
“The New Conditions,” ‘‘ Colonial Men of 
Letters,’ “ Hawthorne,” “ Poe,” “ Life and 
Letters in America.” 

In the department of archaeology: ‘‘ The 
Ancient City and Temple of Mitla,’’” Mar- 
shall H. Saville; “The Stages of Culture 
Among the Early Races of Men,"’ George 
Grant McCurdy, Ph. D.; ‘“ The Indians of 
New York State and Their Famous 
League,” Francis W. Halsey; ‘' Prehistoric 
Art,” Thomas P. Wilson, Ph. D.; ‘ The 
Recent Excavations at Corinth,’’ Prof. 
Henry B. Richardson, M. A.; ** Recent Ex- 
plorations at Nippur,’’ Mrs. Sara Y. Stev- 
enson, 

Six lectures on “ The Prophets of Democ- 
racy,” by Percival Chubb: ‘“ Carlyle and 
Ruskin,” ‘‘ Emerson and Thoreau," “ Tol- 
stol and Mazzini,"”" ‘‘Thomas Hill Green 
and George William Curtis,” ‘‘ Pestalozzi 
and Froebel,”’ ‘‘ Comte and Whitman.”’ 

Six lectures on “ The Poets of Old Ire- 
land,”” by Michael Monahan. Subjects: 
“Thomas Moore the Poet,’”” ‘Thomas 
Moore the Patriot,” ‘‘ William Maginn,”’ 
* Father Prout,” ‘A Group of Irish Bal- 
ladists of the Last Century,”’ ‘A Group of 
Irish Poets of the Present Era.” 

A series of lectures and authors’ readings 
on literary subjects: Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer on ‘The Homes and Haunts of 
Whittier,’’ illustrated; a special matinée 
lecture by Ernest Seton-Thompson of Chi- 
cago on “ Wild Animals at Home"; Ernest 
Seton-Thompson on “The Personality of 
Wild Animals ’’; a special author's reading 
by James Whitcomb Riley; a special au- 
thor’s reading by Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 

Special courses of dramatic readings by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Leland Powers, 
George Riddle, Miss Marie Collins, and 
others. 

Six lectures on ‘‘ China and the Eastern 
Question’ by Prof. J. O. Sumner, Ph. D.; 
“China and the Chinese People,” “ Japan 
and the Eastern Question,” ‘“‘ Russia and 
Russian Integests in the East,” ‘ France 
and Germany and Their Interests in the 
East,’ “Great Britain and Her Interests 
in the East,"’ ‘‘The United States and the 
Eastern Question." 


Vincent: 
Dickens,” 
** George 
“ Alexander 


A Romance of Early New York.* 


We have had so many novels of incident 
lately that the advent of another is no 
longer read with bated breath. We take 
our “bloggy"’ books calmly these days 
and are not even afraid to read them by 
gaslight in the still, small hours of a 
stormy night. 

Henry Thew Stephenson's “ Patroon Van 
Volkenberg "’ is by no means an inferior 
book, in spite of the fact that its standard 
is not so high as some of those thrilling 
romances that have been written before it. 
The story is told quickly and concisely. 
There is no superfluous use of words or 
harrowing descriptions. The tone and lan- 
guage, however, are essentially modern 
and not quite in keeping with the time 
when it was supposed to have been written. 
It is a tale in the first person, and we find 
curselves hurrying through the strange 
and weird events which make up its hero's 
life, skipping through one dark plot after 
another and finally escaping with him into 
quiet and peace. 

The scenes are laid in early New York, 


but although many historical points are 
lightly touched upon, there is no attempt 
really to introduce to the reader any great 
historic personages of that time, nor is any 
distinct picture of the town in the waning 
years of the seventeenth century to be 
drawn from its pages. At the time the 
story is told New York was experiencing 
the throes of ae great struggle between 
its two factions, led, on the one hand, by 
the Earl of Bellamont, representing Will- 
iam IIL. in his determination to put an end 
to piracy, then openly practiced on the high 
seas, and the opposing party of merchants, 
who favored the free landing of the buc- 
caneers along this shore. 

The Patroon himself, being a merchant 
of great power in the community, is in 
league with the pirates, and his crimes 
and final retribution give the groundwork 
of the story. The volume fs illustrated by 
€. M. Relyea in color, which lends to it 
an added charm. 


*PATROON VAN VOLKENBERG. By Henry 
Thew Illustrated. 12mo. India- 
papolis: Bowen-Merrill Company, 


FIVE NOTABLE NOVELS 


All Just Published and All Well Worth 
Reading. 


When a writer has succeeded 
in maintaining her popularity 
more than 35 years, it is fair to 
presume that there is something 
in her work which warrants its 
success. 

Miss Braddon’s first great hit 
was made in 1862. Her most 
recent success is 


“The Infidel,” 


a story of the great Wesleyan 
revival, in which both John 
Wesley and George Whitefield 
are prominent characters. 
This book was published on 
Wednesday. 
The first edition ts already exhausted. 
« + * ~ 7 * * 
Another new novel by aclever 
Englishwoman, less widely known 
here than Miss Braddon, is 


“Charming Renée.” 


Its author, Arabella Kenealy, 
has already written several suc- 
cessful novels. “Charming 
Renee” is a story of an English 
girl who is so beautiful that her 
mother despairs ot her ever mar- 
rying. 

In its power and intensity the 
Story recalls “ Jane Eyre.” It 1s 
shortly to be dramatized. 

> i ” * * + * 

You have probably never 
heard of a writer named Kalman 
Mikszath, but don’t imagine that 
he is unknown. 

In Hungary he is as much of 
a hero as Maurus Jokai. His 
book, which is just ready, is 
called 


“St. Peter’s Umbrella.” 


It is a story of village life in 
Hungary, full of the quaint 
humor and the pathos of the 


‘peasant’s life. 


o * a os - a * 

There is always room fora 
good book of adventure, espe- 
cially if there is a love story run- 
ning through it. Such a book is 


“The Lost Continent,” 
by Cutcliffe Hyne, who wrote 
“ Captain Kettle.” The scene is 
laid on the lost Island of Atlantis 
and it outdoes Rider Haggard’s 
“ She” in its dramatic situations, 

” * * . . » a7 

To come back from prehistoric 
times to to-day, we have Lloyd 
Bryce’s clever novel 


“Priends in Exile.” 

Thesub-title is “A Tale of Di- 
plomacy, Coronets and Hearts.” 
It is a story of society of to-day 
such as could only have been 
evolved out of the varied ex- 
periences ol the author’s life. 


The Infide!, $1.50. 
St. Peter’s Umbrella, 
$1.50, 


Charming Renee, $1.50. 

The Lost Continent, 
$1.50. 

Friends in Exile, $1.25. 


Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 


The Youth's 
Companion 
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“ THRIFT,” 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
This Week's Issue, 
Announcement of the Current Volume and 
Y o poo Sample Caples of 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, Mash 








Number three of the lMniited edigjon of 
Cranbrook Papers, that for August, is a 
worthy exponent of the leading principles 
of the society, which are in the direction of 
the development of fine typography, and 
the illuminated letters in the present issue 
are particularly good, as is a fac simile of 
@ page of the 1458 Psalter, the second 
book with a date, printed by Fust & Schde- 
fer, who succeeded Gutenberg; this page 
being printed in three colors, and being 
about one-third the size of the original. 
The entire work of typesetting, presswork, 
and illuminating Cranbrook Papers is beau- 
tifully done by hand at the Cranbrook 
Press, Detroit, on linen hand-made paper 
bearing the Cranbrook mark, the type being 
old Jensen, which was pertected by William 
Morris, and used by him in many of the 
Kelmscott books. The most interesting of 
the articles to be found in Cranbrook Pa- 
pers, the literary merit of which hardly 
equals its mechanical beauty, are closely 
connected with printing and printers. As, 
for instance, in the present number will be 
found a sketch of William Caxton; while 
one on good printirg :n general contains 
one of the best written criticisms on the 
Roycroft Press we have ever seen. Our in- 
debtedness to Mr. Hubbard is thoroughly 
recognized, and at the same time a parallel 
is drawn between Morris and the former 
which is extremely good. Roycroft books 
are printed by machinery in large editions, 
the whole result being pretty books; while, 
on the contrary, Kelmscott books were 
hand-made in small cditions, the result be- 
sng books of enduring beauty. 


-_ 


Mr. D. Franklin Bonney and Mr. Elbridge 
Kingsley, the well-known artist and wood 
engraver of Hadley, Mass., have undertak- 
en a labor of love in preparing from the 
old town archives of the latter place inter- 
views with the older generations, gather- 
ing from tradition anecdotes, character 
sketches, and reminiscences which, charm- 
ingly illustrated by Mr. Kingsley himself, 
are to be woven together and deposited in 
the Town Hall of Hadley for a permanent 
record, The subjects to be thus treated in- 
clude so wide a range of topics that they 
can searcely fail to be of great interest, not 
only to the people of the Connecticut Val- 
ley itself, or even to those of the State, but 
as well to all Americans who are interested 
in pre-Revolutionary and other aspects of 
local history. Among the subjects already 
selected for preservation in such manu- 
script form are * Indian Trails and the Old 
Bay Path to Boston,”’ “* Hadley Characters 
in the Indian Wars,” “ Tales of Moll Web- 
ster, the Witch"; “Old Kneeland, the 
Prisoner of the Indians, His Eccentricities 
and Return"; ‘Traditions of the Regi- 
cides,"" “ Burgeyne’s Sword and Recollec- 
tions of British Prisoners of War,” and 
**General Joseph Hooker and the Soldiers 
of the Civil War,” subjects which serve to 
ehow the unusual importance and interest 
of the work undertaken by these two gen- 
tlemen. 


The Philistine for September contains a 


very appreciative and interesting sketch of 


Stephen Crane, who, it may be remem- 
bered, spent considerable time at East Au- 
rora a few years ago. The article draws 
a parallel between the latter and Frederick 
Chopin in their personal characteristics and 
haunting visions of quick-coming death, 
which induced jn each a hectic decire to 
get his work done while there was yet 
time, the one reaching sublimity through 
sweet sounds, the other through words 
symbolizing color, shapes, and scenes. 
Mr. Crane's personality, as shown in this 
skeich, is most attractive, the writer claim- 
ing that lack of appreciation at home led 
to his settling in England, where his genius 
was much more fully recognized. The arti- 
cle also claims that our five strongest 
writers—Whitman, Thoreau, Emerson, Poe, 
and Crane—were from the beginning much 
more highly appreciated in England than 
at home, and that contemporary estimates 
are so often wrong that Crane is only an- 
other instance of the man of genius to 
whom fame will bring a laurel wreath only 
to find him dead. Whether or not we fully 
with the writer of this article, the 
well worth reading, and may 
to give many of us a new point of 
from which to judge the merits of 
of “The Red of Cour- 
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The Re Press has just 
its most ambitious publication, Browning's 
“The Last Ride,” stanza of which is 
inclosed In a separate, especially designed, 
and hand-illuminated border, signed by its 
artist. The book is published in three edi- 
one Roycroft hand-made paper, 
bound In boards, at $5 per copy, in 
tion limited to 940 copies; fifty copies 
at $25 per « while 
have been printed 

bound in full levant 
original des 


yyvecroft 


completed 


each 


tions: on 
plainly 
an edi 
on Japan 


vellum, opy, 


twenty-five copies 
ela 
hand tooled, after 


each. The Roy 


on 
vellum and < 
croft people state that while 
they know their books fall far short of per- 
fection t, with a clearly formulated ideal 
feel this year's 
have been far in of any issued, 
while they hope equal improvement 
next year d that while the present issue 
is far from being a perfect book, yet they 
think it an approach to the ideal, and that 
“The Last Ride” has about it a flavor of 
the missal. They also announce a new edi- 
f the Rubaiyat, not printed from type, 
from engraved plates made in their 
each quatrain being placed in a hand- 

This edition will 
on imported 
paper, 925 bound in limp chamois, 
silk lined, at $5 per copy, and the other, 
forty copies only, will be on Japan vellum, 
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Tident of Washington. 


NEW YORK, 


specially bound in ooze calf, (alas! that we 


cannot dissuade the Roycrofters from ooze 
calf,) at $10 each. 


Mr. Robert Hoe, the well-known collector 
and manufacturer of printing presses, has 
had a medal struck in commemoration of 
the five hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Gutenberg, the inventor of mova- 
ble types and the father of modern print- 
ing, who was born at Mainz in 1400. The 
medal is the work of Anton Scharff of 
Vienna, whose work is so familiar to fre- 
quenters of the Grolier Club, where fine 
collections of medals are often shown. This 
Gutenberg medal is said to be very satis- 
factory both in its design and execution, 
showing on one side the simple hand-power 
press used in 1540 and an inscription, “‘ To 
the Honor and Memory of Johann Guten- 
berg, Inventor of Movable Types,” while 
the obverse shows the press of to-day, one 
invented and constructed in 1900 by R. H. 
Hoe & Co., “ Octuple Press, Printing 192,- 
000 Four-Page Newspapers Per Hour,” the 
rim of this side of the medal bearing an in- 
scription showing it to have been issued in 
commemoration of the Gutenberg anniver- 
sary. The medal is very artistic, the sub- 
jJect lending itself—and especially the old 
hand press—to striking artistic treatment. 
The contrast between the two presses of 
these widely different ages is very inter- 
esting, while the medal, which is in bronze 
and about two and two-third inches in 
diameter, is of the greatest beauty and 
value. No copies are for s@je, the medal 
being intended entirely for private distribu- 
tion among Mr. Hoe’s personal friends. 


Mr. Zangwill is busily engaged in prepar- 
ing a dramatization of his ‘‘ Mantle of Eli- 
jah,”" which will be handled by the same 
management which produced “ The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto” last year. The book 
will appear simultaneously with the stage 
production. Apropos of the imputation of 
egotism against Mr. Zangwill, which is now 
almost traditional, we heard the following 
story: At a luncheon given him by some 
strangers in a town where he was lect- 
uring he was treated as the great man, and 
his most indifferent remark was received 
with great interest. After luncheon his 
hostess asked him to write something in her 
little boy’s diary, so that the little man 
might always remember the day he saw the 
great writer. Mr. Zangwill turned over the 
leaves of the diary, reading here and there: 
“ Got a reward of merit,”’ ‘“Had a birthday 
party,” ‘' Tonsilitis,’ &c., and then he 
wrote: “ December-Zangwillitis.”’ 

According to the prospectus of the forth- 
coming number of The Anglo-Saxon 
view, the periodical will in future be edited 
by “ Lady Randolph Churchill, (Mrs. George 
Cornwallis West.) This is perhaps the 
simplest solution of a little personal prob- 
lem that has for a couple of months been 
bothering the readers of The Anglo-Saxon. 
The eminent editress, it appears, will be 
Mrs. George Cornwallis West in social and 
domestic life. She will still be, however, 
Lady Randolph Churchill in the 


> 
2e- 


Anglo- 


|} Saxon world, a name and title which now 
| take 


upon themselves something of the 
character of a pseudonym, 


Grace Denio Litchfield, author of ‘‘ The 
Moving Finger Writes,” a novel soon te be 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, is a res- 
Much of her life has 
been spent abroad, and the scene of this 
latest work—declared by her friends to be 
her best effort—is laid in England. 


The romance and comedy of modern po- 
litical and professional lHfe have found a 
rew interpreter in Charles” Warren, the 
cuthor of the volume of stories, ‘‘ The Girl 
and the Governor,” which Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons publish to-day. Mr. Warren is a 


Harvard man, who was graduated ten or } 


a dozen years ago, and who is a practicing 
lawyer in Boston. The experience out of 
the raw material of which these 
were wrought was gained while the author 
was private secretary to the late 
William E. Russell of Massachvsetts. The 
familiar figure of ‘‘ Billy” Russell is the 
hero of several of the best of the stories. 
The type, that of the college man of high 
ideals, who becomes a power in political 
life by sheer force of character, is a new 
one in fiction, and is said to be portrayed 
with sympathy and skill by Mr. Warren. 


Gov. 


In the current number of The Author, 
Sir Walter Besant has a word to say con- 
cerning the coming publishing season in 
England and America. He suggests that 


| it would be wise to keep back experimental 


books, such as novels by new and little 
known writers, until the Spring, when the 
Presidential election and the British gen- 
eral election will be over. Only the popu- 
lar novelist, can be sure of his 
readers public excitement. 


he say@, 


in times of 


| What Mr. Besant says may apply to Eng- 
| land, 


although we 
One thing is sure, 


very much doubt it. 

however, “the new or 
little-known writer,’’ may become popular 
in times of public excitement much 
quicker than he does when things are mere- 
ly drifting. It all depends upon his theme. 
[It is the popular novelist who has not the 
sympathetic theme that is ignored in times 
of public excitement. 


here 


We 


source 


learn from a usually trustworthy 
yet in this case it must be for our 
an anonymous source—that Mr. 
Lee has been engaged by a well- 
known publishing house maintaining estab- 
lishments in London and New York to 
edit a great edition of Shakespeare. Soa 
far as laid out, the editorial work will con- 
tain less philological matter than does the 
Variorum Edition of Dr. Furness, and more 
material showing the conditions under 


readers 


Sidney 





|} the 
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which the various plays were written and 
first produced. There will also be a large 
quantity of illustrated matter. 


Augustus C. Buell, the author of the bi- 
ography of Paul Jones which the Serib- 
ners publish to-day, is a lineal descendant 
of a member of the crew of the Bon 
Homme Richard, who also sailed with 
Jones in the Alfred, the Providence, and the 
Ranger. Mr. Buell is connected in a re- 
sponsible capacity with the William Cramp 
& Sons’ Ship and Engine Building Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and it was while 
representing this firm in St. Petersburg, 
as has already been stated, that he made 
many interesting discoveries regarding 
Joncs’s service in the Russian Navy under 
the great Catherire. This is not, by the 
way, his first book. He has already pub- 
lished a history of a regiment that took 
prominent part in the civil war. He ac- 
quired his easy narrative style and his keen 
appreciation of the value of a _ good 
“story”? in newspaper work many years 
ago. 


The Academy of London, having denied, 
ex cathedra, that Princess Henry of Pless 
was the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,” still remains incredulous 
as to the fact that the Countess von, Ar- 
nim wrote the book. It favors the au- 
thorship of ‘Miss Beauchamp,"’ and by 
combining its doubt in one direction with 
its conviction in the other, compounds a 
curious conundrum. It says: 


The controversy as to the authorship of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” is 
still mildly agitating the literary baek- 
waters. What if the Miss Beauchamp who 
married a German Baron and the Countess 
Arnim were one and the same person? 
(Sic! “C. K. S&.," in The Sphere, has a 
last quaint comment on the Pless legend: 
‘It is probably sufficient for Princess 
Henry of Pless to carry out Mr. Ruskin’s 
ideal of what is woman's noblest attribute 
—the art of looking charming.’ An agree- 
able epitaph on an imaginary literary repu- 
tation. 

It is now some nineteen years since Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson in a letter to W. E. 
Henley, included in the recently published 
“ Letters,’ announced his first conception 
of “Treasure Island."’ Stevenson’s own 
description is of interest in view of the 
new edition just published by Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, with forty-five illustrations by 
Wal Paget: ‘‘‘ If this don’t fetch the kids,’ 
Stevenson, in his characteristic way writes, 
‘why, they have gone rotten since my day. 
Will you be surprised to learn that 
it is about buccaneers, that it begins in the 
Admiral Beubon Inn, on Devon Coast, 
it's all about 
mutiny, and a derelict, and a current, and 
a fine old "Squire Trelawney, (the real Tire, 
purged of literature and sin, to suit the 
infant mind) and a doctor, and another doc- 
tor and a sea cook with one leg, and a sea 
song with the chorus * Yo-ho-ho and a bot- 
tle of rum,’ (at the third ho you heave at 
capstan bars,) which is a real buc- 
caneer’s song, only known to the crew of 
the late Capt. Flint, (died of rum at Key 
West, much regretted, friends will please 
accept this intimation,) and, lastly, would 
you be surprised to hear, in this connection, 
the name of Rotledge? That's the kind of 
man I am, blast your eyes.’"’ To Steven- 
son's description there is nothing to be 
added but that the book “ fetched the kids ” 
and their elders as well, ‘and still lives as 
one of the best tales of pirates and hidden 
treasure in the world, 


Recently Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
rian of the City Library of Springfield, 
Mass., wrote and published an article un- 
der the title of ‘‘ The Failure of Book Re- 
viewing,”’ in which he characterized The 
Critic as a “ publishers’ organ.” This and 
other statements have moved the editors 
of Thg Critic, J. B. and J. L. Gilder, to ad- 
an open letter to Mr. Dana, which 
appear in the October number of 
periodical. The following passage 
the letter comprehensively sums up 


dress 
will 

their 
from 


stories | The Critic's position: 


The fact that The Critic has for the past 
two years been published for The Critic 
Company (an organization which is com- 
some of the most honorable and 
successful business men in the country) by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons is certainly 
not in itself a sufficient evidence for the 


| charge that this magazine has been made 


their ‘ organ. Messrs. Putnam have, 
since they became the publishing agents 
of the company, asked for no favors and 
have certainly received none. An analysis 
of the reviews printed in The Critic during 
the past two years would substantiate the 
editorial statement that the proportion of 
space allotted to Putnam publications dur- 
ing this period is no greater (it is probably 
in fact somewhat less) than had been given 


| to the publications of the same house dur- 


ing any preceding two years. 


Mr. Gordon Craig, at the Sign of the 
Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey, in addition to 
his work on book plates, including a set of 
forty-five ex libris labels, designed and en- 
graved by his own hands, twenty-three of 
which are hand-colored, including plates 
for his mother, Ellen Terry, as well as for 
Cissy Loftus, William Winter, and John 
Drew, as well as many other well-known 
people, a set of which will be supplied for 
one guinea, announces the publication of 
several interesting books. One of these, 
“Gordon Craig’s Book of Penny Toys,” is 
a book ostensibly for children, but which 
will probably fall almost entirely into the 
hands of collectors. The plates of this edi- 
tlon de luxe are entirely hand-colored, the 
book being published in an edition limited 
to 550 copies, at ten and sixpence net. He 
also announces “ Dido and Aeneas,”’ the 


| first illustrated programme of the Purcell 


Operatic Society, designed and engraved by 
Edward Gordon Craig, this being a sixteen- 
page pamphlet, bound in brown paper 
covers, published at two shillings per copy, 
and “ Love’s Disguises: A Sequence of 
Four Plays and One Other,’”’ by Oliver 
Madox-Hueffer, in an edition limited to 


|} issued a 


| dainty 


that | 
a map and a treasure, and a | 
| leaves of 





Libra- | 





150 copies, numbered and signed, and 
bound in half buckram, which will be is- 
sued at ten and sixpence per copy. Mr. 
Madox-Hueffer, from his name, would 
seem to be a grandson of Ford Madox- 
Brown and a nephew of both Oliver Ma- 
dox-Brown and of William M. Rossetti; 
which supposition, if true, would entitle us 
to expect good work from his pen; while 
the beauty and interest of Mr. Gordon 
Craig's work in book plates would seem to 
insure the best results as to the artistic 
form of his other publications. 


The first work of that well-known Eng- 
lish artist and illustrator, William Nichol- 
son, to appear since his arrival in this 
country will be a set of sixteen pastels in 
color issued by R. H. Russell, under the 
title of ‘‘Characters in Romance.” The 
prints, which will be presented in a hand- 
some portfolio so that they may be framed 
if desired, include Don Quixote on his white 
charger, Captain Costiganyand his fair 
daughter, “The Fotheringay,” Salt Trun- 
nion, the living three-decker; Madge Wild- 
fire, the Black Rochester, Chicot, the 
prince of wits and courtiers; the mighty 
Porthos, Mr. Vanslyperken with his dog, 
the gross Gargantua, Sophia Western, dain- 
ty and fair; the unctuous villain, John Sil- 
ver; Mulvaney, dissipated, weird, and mag- 
nificent in his impersonation of Krishna; 
John Jorrocks, redolent of tea and sport; 
the shadowy Miss Havisham in her faded 
bridal gown, Mr. Tony Weller, handling 
ribbons deftly but surely, and last—but 
far from least—the greatest of all noble 
liars, Baron Munchausen. 


The Colonial Company of Pittsburg, 
Penn., publishers and importers, have just 
unique little catalogue, printed 
from type on a beautiful quality of Japan 
paper, limited to 189 copies, numbered and 
signed. The text is prettily printed in 
black and red, and, besides good descrip- 
tive notes of the limited editions con- 
tained in the catalogue, there will be found 
seattered through its pages bookish selec- 
tions from various authors, Including Will- 
iam Matthew's directions how to open 
new books, taken from one of the publica- 
tions of the Grolier Club, ‘‘ Modern Book- 
binding.” There will also be found in this 
little catalogue a set of bookish 
maxims, which we are told may be learned 
by heart or bought by experience. These 
are all good, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing: “It is ruination to a good book 
not to cut it right through to the corners. 
* * * Do not turn the leaves of books 
Particularly do not turn down the 
printed on hand-made or 
Japan paper. If you are in the 
habit of lending books, do not mark them, 
These habits together constitute an 
act of indiscretion. * * * It is far bet- 
ter to give a book than to lend it. * * ® 
Never write upon a title pagé or half title. 
If you must do it, the fly leaf is the proper 
place.” 
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The Bloomfields. 


Comparatively few admirers of the “ Far- 
mer’s Boy” ever knew that its author was 
the youngest of three brothers, two of 
whom possessed a genius for poetry. The 
father died when Robert was eight years 
of age, when the eldest, George, acted as 
an adviser to the other two, Nathaniel and 
Robert. The ‘“ Farmer’s Boy" of the 
younger, Robert, was brought forward by 
an enterprising publisher, as well as the 
“Wild Flowers" and the drama of * Hazel- 
wood Hall,’’ while the verses of Nathaniel 
were little known outside of the home circle 


} at Honington. 


Boy” passed through 
of which have been 
It delineated agricul- 
tural life through nearly all its phases, 
covering all the four seasons of the year, 
and has always received great favor since 
its first publication in 1791. 

The verses of Nathaniel have had limited 
attention, even among the British public 
and are scarcely known among American 
readers. Why this has been the result is 
due, probably, to the more extensive works 
of his brother Robert, which have been in- 
dustriously circulated. Even now we find 
various English publications that pass over 
Nathaniel in silence, notably the Diction- 
ary of Biography, an extensive work, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & in which we 
find no mention of the author of “ Essay 
on War,” a creditable performance of 444 
lines. His elegy on ‘‘ Honington Green” 
consists of twenty-two stanzas of eight 
verses, and was greatly admired by the 
English reader of a hundred years ago. 

Nathaniel seemed to have had peculiar 
views about his trade of a tailor as learned 
from Mr. Hazlett at the instance of his 
grandfather, and often expressed his doubts 
about the ability of a tailor to be a poet. He 
requested his brother George, when his 
manuscript was given to the printer, “to 
exclude the word ‘ Taylor’; let there be no 
such word in the book.” The prejudice was 
not fully gratified, however, for the reason 
that a milkwoman (Mrs. Yearsley) and a 
plowboy (Robert Burns) wrote poetry of 
singular excellence in spite of their social 
positions or avocations. 

“It remains then,” says Mr. Capel Lofft, 
“for prejudice to vanish like mists before 
the sun, while the two brothers socially as- 
cend Parnassus together—higher than ever 
brothers have climbed before.” “ The Cul- 
prit,”” “‘The Yorkshire Dip,” “ Love's Tri- 
umph,” “ Lyrics Addressed to Dr. Jenner,” 
*“ Proverbs of Thruscore,” and the curious 
poem of “ More Bread and Cheese,” are 
also included in the volume now before the 
writer, which was first published by P. 
Gedge of Bury in 1802. Unlike his younger 
brother Robert, we find Nathaniel has re- 
ceived little or no attention from American 
publishers, 


The “ Farmer’s 
many editions, 
profusely ilustrated. 
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Master 
Christian. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


Author of 
“ THE, SORROWS OF SATAN,” | 


etc., etc. 


i2mo, cloth, 604 pages. 
$1.50. 


First edilionia America and Engtfand, | 
150,000 copies. 


“A book that will make a great 


stir; intense, powerfully written, 
It will pro- 
voke discussion and even denunciae | 
tion, but it will be read.”—Brook- | 
lyn Eagle. 


dramatic, and sincere. 


At all Bookstores. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Publishers, New York. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. | 


—-o— 

THE By KATE 
DOBLt YS. MASTERSON. ‘These 
talks of the Dobleys are full of bright 
humor and some philosophy. Their truth 
to nature makes them interesting, and 
they have the added merit of being 
amusing and entertaining. All the 
sketches are good, and there is not one 
that will not be read with interest. They 
are full of vitality, and are right to the 
point. The terse journalistic style and 
ready wit of the writer ought to make 
“The Dobleys” an active feature in the 
bcok market, Cloth bound, $1.25. 


THE BINKS By JOHN STRANGE 

FAMILY. WINTER. ‘The Story of 
a Social Evolution. The rise of a milk- 
man, Mr. Binks, and how he entered so- 
ciety, forms the theme of this entertain- 
ing work. The well-known author tells 
of the many quaint and curious things 
that happen to this family, as they de- 
velop under the influence of Mr. Binks’ 
fast accumulating fortune. It is a breezy 
book, which goes from start to finish. 
Cloth bound, $1.25. 


THE MAID OF By MAY 

BOCASSE. HALSEY MILLER, 
Author of “ Raoul and Iron Hand.” This 
is a delightful fourteenth century ro- 
mance, The Maid of Bocasse was the or- 
phan daughter of a rich count, who 
dwelt in the Kingdom of Navarre. A 
Gascon knight made a daring attempt to 
win the fair chatelaine and her estates, 
and the entire story is one of struggle, 
heroism, love and passion. It is a ro- 
mance of strength and power. Cloth 
bound, illustrated, $1.50. 


ALSO RECENTLY ISSUED. 


A Master of Life =. Fe $1.25 
The Hermit of the Catskills o ~ Mas 
Father Anthony . ‘4 
Clare Duval . ° 
Secrets of Monte Carlo 
A Sugar Princess , 
Widow Magoogin 

A Gentleman Born 

The Song of the Sword 
The Money Sense . 


RERRESSE 


(3 These books are all beautifully printed and 
bound. Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent, off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


S. G. RAINS, 


Bookseller, 
389 Fifth Ave., 
Cor, 36th St., New York. 

Makes a specialty of sets of books, old and 
new, and of various editions, in all —-. 

The latest novels and publications at liberal 
discounts. Catalogue of old and rare books, 
ready shortly, and will be sent on application, 





| QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


1 I lost 





NEW YORK, 





** B. M."" New York: “‘ In which of your issues 
you publish the announcement of a book 
containing, epitomized, the views of all the an- 
thoritative thinkers on immortality of the soul? 
that number. Kindly let me know when 


the first number of THE REVIEW was pub- 


|} lished.’’ 


The book referred to is Minot J. Savage's 
“Life Beyond Death,” published by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, and noticed in Tue Sar- 
URDAY REvirnw of Feb. 17. The first num- 
ber of THe SaturpAY REVIEW was pub- 
lished Oct. 10, 1896. 


CARTER FRANKLIN, New Haven, Conn.: 


‘“‘ When did Henry James, the novelist, cease to 
use the name of Henry James, Jr., which I 
find on some of his early novels?" 


In 1882, after the death of Henry James, 
Sr. 

WALTER FE. BURT, Allegheny, Tenn.: 
‘Please give me a list of the Hans Breitman 
books of Charles G. Leland, with dates."’ 

“Hans Breitman’s Party and Other Bal- 
lads,”’ Philadelphia, 1868; ‘‘ Hans Breitman 
About Town and Other Ballads,’ Phil- 
adelphia, 1869; ‘‘Hans Breitman and 
His Philosopede,”’ New York, 1869; 
“Hans Breitman in  Politics,"’’ Phila- 
delphia, 1869; ‘‘Hans Breitman’s Christ- 
mas, with Other Ballads,” London, 1869; 
“ Hans Breitman in Church," Philadelphia, 
1870; ‘‘Hans Breitman as a Uhlan and 
Other New Ballads,’’ Philadelphia, 1871; 
‘Hans Breitman in Europe,” Philadelphia, 
1871; ‘*‘ Hans Breitman’s Ballads,’ first col- 
lected edition, Philadelphia, 1871, two vol- 
umes; ‘* The Breitman Ballads: a New Edi- 
tion,’’ London, 1889, and “ Hans Breitman 
in Germany: Tyrol,’’ London, 1895. 


Grice , 
CLINTON E. SCOTT, Wilkesbarre, Penn.: ‘I 
am anxious to know something about ‘ The 
Dial,” and about Emerson's connection with it.’’ 


“The Dial: a Magazine for Literature, 
Philosophy, and Religion,” was published 
in Boston between July, 1840, and April, 
1844, in sixteen numbers, or four volumes, 
and was edited anonymously by Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, and George Ripley. For 
a general list of contributors see G. W. 
Cooke's article in the “ Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy,’’ July, 1885. A list of 
Emerson's contributions will be found in 
the appendix to his biography by James 
Elliot Cabot, published in two volumes, at 
$3.50, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cabot 
was Emerson's literary executor, and his 
book is authoritative. 


D. DOUGLAS, New York City: ‘‘In a recent 
issue Robert J. McWilliams inquiries regarding 
Robert Louis Stevenson's poem, * Ticond f 
Shortly after its appearance in Scribner's the 
Duke of Argyll wrote to the papers criticising 
it, and said the true story was better told by 
Sir Thomas Dick-Lander, Bart., under the name 
of ' The Vision of Campbell of Inverawe.’ Whit« 
& Allen publish this in a small volume of 
weird tales—Scotch,”’ 


Pog a 


P. A. PHILBIN, Archhald, Penn.: ‘In a re- 
cent issue of THE SATURDAY REVIEW R. J 
McWilliams inquired for information concerning 
the legend which forms the basis of Robert 
Louis Stevenson's poem, ‘ Ticonderoga.’ He will 
find it in the appendix at the end of the second 
volume of Parkman's ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, two 
volumes, at §$6."’ 

“oO. W. B,"’ Springfield, Mo.: ‘ Pleas> 
form me in THE SATURDAY REVIEW what 
the titles of the books written by Charles 
Skinner, author of * Flowers in the Pave.”’ 

Among Mr. Skinner's works are “ Villon 
the Vagabond and Other Plays,”’ ‘‘ Mytas 
and Legends of Our Own Lands,” “ Nature 
in a Back Yard,’’ “Myths and Legends 
Beyond Our Border,” ‘* Do Nothing Days,” 
“Myths and Legends of Our New Pos- 
sessions and fFrotectorate,"’* and ‘“ With 
Feet to the Earth.” 

“PERE GORIOT” writes to say 
a note in this column last week, 
Life of Balzac,"" by Edgar Saltus, was pub 
lished some fifteen years ago, and is chiefly 
made up of translations from ephemeral books 
on Balzac without acknowledgment. The bibliog- 
raphy given by Saltus was taken from de Loven- 
goul's valuable work without acknowledgm«e 
and in his second edition M. de 
“‘complains of the theft." The book itself 
produces many stories about Balzac known to be 
false, A far more important book, in fact the 
best of all books, and a very recent one, is 
‘The Memoir,’’ by Miss Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley, the translator of Balzac, who has 
spent some fifteen years in a study of his life 
and works. Miss Wormeley has also published 
Balzac’s ‘* Letters to Mme. Hanska’’ as a com- 
panion volume to ‘* The Memoir."’ 

Will ‘‘ A Student,’’ who made the inquiry on 
this subject, kindly send his name and address 
to this office? A package awaits him here. 


in- 
are 
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in reply to 
that *' The 


E. 8S. HOPKINS, Jr., 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York: ‘‘ The author of ‘When Father 
Carves the Duck,’ inquired for by Herbert M. 
Schott in‘ THe SATURDAY REVIEW of Aug. 25, 
is Prof. E. 8. Hopkins, a well-known Indiana 
educator, and the verses were written for school 
recitation and afterward first published in The 
Detroit Free Press about ten years ago. Prof. 
Hopkins is no longer actively engaged in teach- 
ing, and is now living on his country place in 
Clark County, Ind. He is a frequent contributor 
of poems to The Atlantic Monthly, Judge, Puck, 
Life, The Louisville Courier-Journal, The Indian- 
apolis Journal, and other periodicals. He is pre- 
paring a volume for publication, but ‘ When 
Father Carves the Duck’ will probably not be 
included in it, as this is one of his very few 
humecrous poems. Mr. Schott can no doubt ob- 
tain a copy of it by writing to Prof. Hopkins, 
whose address is Jeffersonville, Ind."" 

FRANK WETZLER, 44 New Street, New York: 
“Will you kindly inform me through THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW whether Henry Harland, 
author of ‘ The Cardinal's Snuff Box,’ formerly 
wrote under the nom de plume of ‘ Luske’ or 
a similar name? ’’ 

Over the pen name of “ Sidney Luska” 
Henry Harland (once a resident of New 
York City) wrote ‘‘Grandison Mather,” 
“Mea Culpa,” “As It Was Written,” 
“Mrs. Peixada,” ‘The Land of Love,” 


“The Yoke of the Thorah,” &c. 


“R. C.,"° Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘ Kindly inform 
me where I can procure copies of the magazine 
‘With the Flag to Pretoria.’ It is published by 
Harmsworth Brothers, London.” 

Directly from Harmsworth Brothers, Tu- 


dor Street, London, EB. C. 


“A CONSTANT READER,” Morristown, N. 
J.: ‘Please tell me in THe Satrurpay_Re- 
vVirw the values of ‘Old Lines in New Black 
and White,’ illustrations of lines in the poems of 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier, reproduced by 

hototype from designs in charcoal by F. Hop- 

inson Smith.’’ 

This work, published in 1885 by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. at $12 for the ordinary edition 
and at $25 for the large paper edition, (100 
copies with illustrations on Japanese paper,) 
is worth now from one-third to one-half 


those prices when sold at auction. 


0. E. ULNESS, Newark, Ill.: ‘ Please print 
biographical sketches of Bulwer Lytton and 
Samuel Warren.” 

The Review cannot spare the space for 
a sketch of a writer so well known as 


Lytton. Any cyclopedia will give one. 


SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1900. 





Samuel Warren (1807-77) was first a phy- 
sician and then a lawyer. His best- 
known works are ‘Passages from the 
Diary of a Late Physician,’ 1832-8, and 
“Ten Thousand a Year,’ 1841. His 
standing in literature Is not high, and even 
the two books just mentioned are now lit- 
tle regarded, 


“N. O. B.,°*° New York City: ‘ Will you 
kindly inform me which of the following books 
was published first: Gilbert Parker's ‘ Seats of 
the Mighty’ or Joseph A. Altsheler’s ‘ Soldier 
of Manhattan '?"’ 


Parker's novel was published first. 


Eighty-sixth 
me know the 
Kipling’s ‘ Absent- 


OTTO A. WEISLOW, 318 East 
Street, New York: ‘“‘ Kindly let 
cheapest way of obtaining 
Minded Beggar.’ ’’ 
From Brentano's, 31 
cents. 


25 


Union Square, 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


EUGENE L. DIDIER, 1,722 N. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md.: ‘I want books, magazine 
articles, pamphiets, &c., about Charles Dickens 
(not Dickens’s works) for cash, or will exchange 
for such items, books, &¢., on the drama, civil 
war, and Americana.”’ 


L. E. SHINN, Bath Beach, N. Y.: ‘I have 
31 volumes of Hunt's ‘ Merchants’ Magazine,’ 
1844-67, bound in half sheep, and wish to dispose 
of same.,’’ 
MAXWELL C. B. HART, 1,472 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City: ‘“‘I will excharge for 
books, coins, stamps, and curios De Tocque- 
ville’'s ‘Democracy in America,’ New 
1838; ‘Speeches of Phillips, Curran, 
and Robert Emmet,’ Philadelphia, 183 
Basil Kenneth's ‘ Antiquities of Rome,’ 
William Linn's ‘ Life of Jefterson,’ 1859."’ 


and 


W. M. NIXDORF, 21 West James Street, Lan- 
caster, Penn.: ‘‘1l wish No. 2 of The Book 
Lover in good condition. A satisfactory exchange 
will be made.’’ 


W. W. CONKLIN, 
New York City: 
Scientific American of 1846 and 1847, 
and IIl., published by Munn & Co., 
would like to dispose of,’ 


120 73, 


1 have 


Broadway, Room 
a bound copy of The 
Vols. IL, 
which 1 


N. G. BOURLAND, San Antonio, Texas: ‘I 
have for exchange the following: ‘ Laws of the 
State,’ in Spanish and English, Houston, Texas, 
1839; ‘Reports on the Ku-Klux-Klan to the 
Hiouses of Congress,’ thirteen volumes, cloth, 
Washington; ‘ Report of the Gulana and Venez- 
vela Boundary Convention,’ Washington, 197, 
three volumes; ‘Arabian Nights,’ Paris, 1900, 
in French, first_ three volumes, (rest not pub- 
lished;) ‘Halt True Tales," from Puck, cloth; 
Munkittrick’'s ‘New Jersey Arabian Nights,’ 
cloth, Lewis and Clark's ‘ Journey,’ Frank P. 
Harper's new edition, four volumes; and * United 
States Government Atias of the Civil War,’ 178 
maps, in fine binding. I wish to secure, if pos- 
sibie, the following books: Simmons’s * 
Rifle in the Peninsular War,’ London, 
Sherer’s ‘ Daily Life During Indian Mutiny,’ 
don, 1899; Vibart’'s ‘A Subaltern in 
Kebellion,’ London, 1898; Holm 
lion,’ fifth edition, London, 1 
Lioy in the Peninsular Campaig 
and Boothby's ‘A Prisoner of | 
1899."" 


1Su; 
Lon- 


rance,’ London, 


J. H, RICHARDSON, 88 Second Street, S 
Brooklyn, Wishes to dispose of the f owing 
extra illustrated works Th Origin and Early 

istory of Columt Col by George H. 

ve, LL ais .t erintendent th Lenox 

rary; printed fc author, tifty-three 
lates; size, 10 by ¥; one volume. Ballads, 
Lyri and Hymns of Alice Cary; Hurd & 
Houghton, New York, 1866; two volumes; seven- 
ty-four plates; 7% by An Account of the 
Old New York Hospital; printed by Mahlon 
Day, 84 Water Street, New York, 1820; fifty- 
three plates, 10 by 9; one volume. Proceedings 
of the Century Club in Honour of the Memory of 
Gulian C. Verplanck, April UYth, 1870; seventy- 
eight plates; one volume; 10 by 6. The Rev. Dr. 
De Witt's Address on the Centennial of the Old 
North Dutch Church, corner of Fulton and Will- 
iam Streets, New York; one volume; ninety-three 
plates; 0 by 5% Bracebridge Hall, by Wash- 
ington Irving; four volumes, 266 plates and 
three pages of the original manuscript; New 
York, 1883; 9 by 64% 


uth 


1887; 


The Book Buyer’s Millennium. 
To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

From a general interest in books, and in 
sympathy with recent articles touching the 
making and selling of them, and especially 
with your plea in Tug SaturDAy REvIEw 
for the better class of literature, I wish, if 
I may, to offer, through you, a suggestion 
to the publishers. 

A certain amount of buying of books for 
Fall trade has doubtless already taken 
place, but dealers must look forward to 
considerable buying later for the Christ- 
mas trade, which, except in the of 
special and large transactions by those 
who cater for that -period only, may not 
yet have been done. It is well enough 
known that all booksellers are not book- 
men or bookwomen—a fact from which the 
trade suffers, and the public with it. To 
make bookmen is an important aim, and 
how to do it an important question, 

The publishers, it seems, have an associa- 
tion by which they hope to do certain 
things in which the penitential, the mis- 
sionary, and the commercial are all to blend 
in one harmonious effort and effect. That 
is good. I mean, the aim of the publishers 
is good. When buyers come again to place 
orders, be it when it may—the trade knows 
when—the publishers might embracé the 
opportunity to hold an exhibition of their 
wares, an interesting exhibition, in which 
all publishers should be represented, where 
everything pertaining to the trade inebooks 
should be displayed. Such inducements as 
the trade might have to offer should be 
held out to buyers in all parts of the coun- 
try to visit New York for the occasion; 
and the exhibition should, of course, be 
open to the public, and every effort made 
to get the plain people to attend it; book- 
lovers would, without coercion. Contact 
with books by the people at large would 
generate a reverence where there is none 
now for the silent monitors, which, as a 
new sentiment, should make for civiliza- 
tion. The occasion might, be availed of to 
make addresses by competent hands on the 
making of books, showing from and 
through what forms they have come to be 
what they are. 

A higher aim still might be taken, and 
instructive addresses on literature might 


be made by such accomplished men as Prof. 
Gates of Harvard, Prof. Beers of Yalu, and 
Prof. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton. The 
occasion might be made quite worthy the 
countenance even of these lights in the 
firmament of letters. What a text they 
should have ready to their hand! 

Without encroaching further upon you, 
that, fk is - idea I sy Fg acenges. 
on which, perhaps, enough said. . B 

Irvington, N. a Sept. 7, 1900. 
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|THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
BENNETT TWINS 


By GRACE MARGUERITE HURD. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


A brilliant and amusing story 
Every young the scene of which is 
woman—and laid among the men 
re brother-- ond women students of 

eginning pit 
lifes work ® famous New York 

studio building. The 


must enjoy 
this. adventure of the twins 


is full of the liveliest humor. 


THE SOFT SIDE. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Author of “THE Two MaGaIcs,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 

A volume of stories in which Mr. 
James’ style and method are seen 
at their best in the keen contrast 
afforded by the variety of his plots. 


A collection of what is without 
doubt some of his best work. 


A BREAKER of LAWS. 
By W. PETT-RIDGE. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


A burglar is the chief character 
in this story, which, while not sen- 
sational, is absorbing to the last 
degree, The plot is the cleverest 
thing that this brilliant writer has 
done. 


AMERICA’S 
ECONOMIC 
SUPREMACY. 
By BROOKS ADAMS. Author of “ THE 
LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND DECAY.” 
Cicth, 12mo. $1.25. 


Every voter should read this 
book. The questions which gov- 
ern the coming elections are treat- 
ed with masterly clearness. 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


STUDIES AND 
APPRECIATIONS. 
By LEWIS E, GATES, 
Author of ‘* STUDIES IN LITERATURE.” 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


The meaning of Romanticism 
and the theory of literary Criticism 
are the two topics of which in one 
form or another nearly all of these 
masterly essays treat. 


THE MACMILLAN GOMPARY, 


66 Fifth Ave: New York. 


2nd Edition of 
LLOYD BRYCE’S 


Lady Blanche’s Salon 


Now Ready. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 





We make a specialty of fitting up offices of 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and merchants 
with outfits of commercial maps. We carry @ 
large assortment of our own and leading Euro- 
pean makers in sheet form, and have facilities 
for mounting in any form desired. Special cases 


and rollers made to order. Send for catalogve, 
Correspondence solicited. 


RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 
142 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens’s and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type. 
easy to read. Size 4% by 64% Inches and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine, Prospectus 
mailed free on request, or books sent nrepal! 
on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & 
SONS, 8&7 East 18th St.. New York 


A Beautiful Handy-Volume Edition, 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


12 Volumes. 18mo. With Etched Frontispieces, 
By EDMUND H. GARRETT, 
75 cents per volum:. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, 





The letters of Thomas Edward Brown, 
which are attracting considerable enthu- 
siasm in England, will be published in 
this country early in October by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. The English critics say that 
these letters do not resemble any others 
to be found in Hterature. Their variety 
seems to be a perpetual surprise; in fact, 
as one of Brown's friends once said, You 
mever come -to the end of Brown. Mr. 
Sidney T, Irwin, who edits the letters, has 
written an introduction, in which he claims 
for the author of ‘ Betsey Lee and 
“ Fo'c'sle Yarns" a very high place in the 
ranks of letter writers. Of Brown's style 
Mr. Irwin says: 

Gray, Cowper, Byron, Lamb, Fitzgerald, 
not one of these has a manner of which 
Brown's could be called a reproduction, or 
to which his manner could really be com- 
pared. If there is in it something of the 
allusiveness of Lamb, it is still not Lamb's 
allusiveness, but his own. Cowper and 
Fitzgerald—separated as ther are by some- 
thing like a gentury—have that in common 
which is emphatically not a characteristic 
of these letters. Cowper wrote, he said, 
“nothing above the pitch of everyday 
scribble,” and no admirer of Brown could 
contend that his slightest fragment could 
be so described; while the ‘ carelessness 
which so charms us in Fitzgerald is no less 
absent. Brown knew he was not careless. 
“T like.” he said, *' to please, my friends. 
But in Pope's phrase, ‘* There’s a happiness 
as well as care,” and the best things in 
these letters, like the best things in the 
writer's conversation, came with a rush of 
spontaneity and were lavished indifferently 
on the simple and the cultivated. 


The Anglo-Saxon Review. 


The first number of the second vol- 
ume of The Anglo-Saxon Review is as 
gorgeous a piece of bookmaking as ever, 
but it is signalized by a marked change 
in the binding. Red morocco is substi- 
tuted for green, and a back highly deco- 
rated in panels for the uniform plain- 
ness of the backs of the previous four 
numbers. This binding, it appears from 
Mr. Davenport’s erudite note, is repro- 
duced from a “ Book of Common Pray- 
er’? bound for Charles II. by Samuel 
Mearne, and given to the British Mu- 
seum, with the rest of the royal library, 
by George II. The literary contents of 
the number are quite up to the standard. 
In verse there is a noticeable ‘ Eclogue 
of the Downs,” by John Davidson, and 
a less noticeable translation of the Third 
Georgic of Virgil, done into quite blank 
English verse by Lord Burghclere. In 
fiction there is a queer and bright and 
characteristic little fantasia, ‘‘ The Logic 
of Events,” by Maurice Hewlett. a short 
story by Julien Gordon; “ At the Villa,” 
and a twenty-minute comedy, “ Color 
Blind,” by Hamilton Aide. There is a 
vindication also of Lord Castlereagh by 
his descendant in law, so to say, the 
present Marchioness of Londonderry, 
and there is a striking essay by Mr. 
Gosse, more fully noticed in another col- 
umn of THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Items of the Day. 

John Lane will shortly publish a new vol- 
ume by Richard Le Gallienne, something 
after the style of this author's “ Prose 
Fancies.”’ It will be entitled ‘ Sleeping 
Beauty, and Other Prose Fancies,"”’ after 
the first essay. It is a ‘“‘fancy’’ when 
Mr. Le Gallienne exclaims on landing in 
New York, ‘So, this is America!"’ As he 
goes on to note New York is not America, 
but a cosmopolis at the gates of Amer- 
ica. The book has papers on such varied 
subjects as the poetry of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips and ‘‘A Danish Bathing Place.” 
The Browning love letters form the subject 
of another paper, ‘‘ Tragedy and Mr. Will- 
fam Watson” that of another. 


"New illustrated editions of Mr. Hamilton 

W. Mabie’s “ Nature and Culture” and 
“Books and Culture’ will be issued by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. in October, 


A novel dealing with Yucatan life, the 
author of which is William Dudley Foulke, 
will be shortly issued by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. It is entitled ‘* Maya,’ and in it the 
author of “Slav or Saxon” deals with the 
strange history of an extinct people. 


“Fairies and Folk of Ireland,” by Will- 
fam Henry Frost, which Charles Scribner's 
Sons are publishing to-day, is illustrated 
by Sidney R. Burleigh. In an unusually 
modest preface, in which the author ac- 
krowledges his indebtedness to various au- 
thorities for the themes of his tales, Mr. 
Tl’rost says that, while the story which runs 
through and makes up the bulk of the book 
is his own, *‘ the shorter stories wherewith 
the main story is interspersed, are all to 
the best of my information and belief gen- 
uine Irish folk tales.” 

A new book by Maurice Thompson, called 
“My Winter Garden,” the scene of which 
is laid in Mexico, will shortly appear from 
the press of the Century Company. 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, through whom 
the arrangement was made, has received 
a cable dispatch from Ronald MacDonald, 
announcing that he has contracted with 
Mics Julia Marlowe for the production of 
his play, ‘*‘ The Sword of the King,"’ upon 
which his popular novel of that name is 
based. The author, it will be recalled, is 
a son of Dr. George MacDonald, the poet, 
preacher, and noyelist, and also an actor 
and playwright. 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s ‘‘ Bread Line,” a 
story of an attempt of three young jour- 
nalists to start a weekly paper in New 
York, will be published by The Century 
Company in October, 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, the editor of 
The Clubwoman, has written a book en- 
titled “®oncerning Cats,"’ which the 
Lothrop Publishing Company is bringing 
out. Miss Winslow writes con amore, hav- 
ing been a cat fancier and knowing cats 
as few women know them. 
a work of considerable study, filled wilh 
eat lore, and designed for popular reading 


It is said to be | 


Persons who are interested in the work 
of the late Field. will be glad to 
learn that there is yet a mine of unworked 
ore in the old files of The Chicago Daily 
‘News. It now turns out that “ '‘Tempta- 
tions of Friar Gonsol,” which is about to 
be brought forth by Woodward & Lothrop 
of Washington, has already been published 
in book form under the title of ‘Two 
Friars; or, How One Friar Met the Devil 
and the Two Pursued Him,” by Morris's 
Book Shop of Chicago. The following 
matter eomprising Mr. Field's definition 
of the various phases of book mania has 
not yet appeared in book form: “* Biblio- 
paranoiacs, or such as seek merely the 
name of being book lovers "’; ‘‘ Bibliophiles, 
or such as love books "’; “* Bibliophrodisiacs, 
or such as by collecting incite others to 
coliecting "'; “* Bibliophreniacs, such as im- 
agine they love books”; ‘“ Bibliocranks, 
such as have a madness in a certain line 
and tolerate no other line.” ‘ Bibliomaniac, 
a well-rounded, symmetrical, and hopeless- 
ly incurable collector.” 


Gov. Roosevelt will contribute to the Oc- 
tober Century a paper on “ Civic Helpful- 
ness."’ His theme is the work that is being 
done by individuals and institutions, other 
than official, who help those who need 
help in American ccmmunities. ‘ Civic 
Helpfulress " is included in the forthcom- 
ing volume of essays by Gov. Rovsevelt, 
entitled ‘The Strenuous Life.” 


The New Amsterdam Book Company is 
preparing a second edition of J. Maclaren 
Cobban’s romance, ‘‘ An African Treasure,” 
most of the scenes of which are laid in 
Morocco. 


James Pott & Co. ere publishing a new 
and enlarged edition of Victor Tissot's 
“The Unknown Switzerland."” The forth- 
coming issue is profusely illustfated from 
photographs and contains a map in colors. 


“ Pompeii,” by Pierre Gusman, with a 
preface by Max Collignon, will be pub- 
lished in October by Dodd, Mead & Co. It 
will be ornamented with 600 designs in the 
text, with thirty-two colored illustrations. 
It is said that the work represents an ear- 
nest and scholarly effcrt t@ revive the real 
Pompeii and to give the history of Pom- 
peiians as illustrated by the work they 
ha’re left behind. 


The second volume of Dr. Morgan Dix's 
“ History of Trinity Parish” is about to 
come from the press of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. It brings the narrative down to the 
close of the rectorship of Dr. Moore, A. D. 
1816. Like the preceding volume, it is com- 
piled in large part from original docu- 
ments. The third volume will bring his 
story down to the present time, or including 
the rectorship of the ninth rector, Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix. 


William 8. Davis's *‘ A Friend of Caesar” 
is now selling in its eleventh thousand. Its 
historical accuracy, which was at first 
questioned in certain quarters, may now 
be gauged by the fact that it is being 
adopted in several preparatory schools as 
supplementary reading for students in Ro- 
man history. 


The October Delineator has in its ‘ Col- 
lege News,"’ by Carolyn Halstead, much in- 
formation as to what women students are 
now doing. Mary L. Wagner has an article 
on “ The Mineral Painters’ Exhibit.””. An 
article entitled ‘‘The Women of China," 
by Laura B. Staff, is illustrated with some 
very interesting views and portraits. N. 
Hudson Moore has an article on historical 
Versailles, entitled ‘‘A Royal Palace and 
Its Queens." Charles G. D. Roberts has 
a novelette called ‘‘ White Marie and Dark 
Marionne.”” The fashion departments of 
the October number equal in excellence 
those in the previous issues of the period- 
ical, 

Alice Archer Sewall's “ The Ballad of the 
Prince’ was issued Sept. 20 by R. H. 
Russell. Miss Sewall telis in quaint old- 
time verse how the Prince of Spain won a 
bride, and suggestively illustrates her text. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. will publish next 
week ‘‘ The Worldlings: A Tale of Mistaken 
identity in South Africa and England,” by 
Leonard Merrick; ‘Cunning Morrell,’ in 
which Arthur Morrison tells of a wise man 
and witch finder forty years ago in the 
little village of Hadleigh, (now a London 
suburb,) and Maurus Jokai's “Dr. Du- 
many’s Wife.” 

The fourth of Sir Walter Besant’s studies 
of London slum life will appear in the 
October Century, with illustrations by Pen- 
nel! and Raven-Hill. It is entitled ‘‘ East 
I-ondon Types,"’ and describes the develop- 
ment from childhood of the “ casual 
hand "'—the often idle laborer, who is glad 
of any job that comes his wdy. Those 
typical East London “ toughs”’ known as 
the ** Hooligans’ also engage Sir Walter's 
attention. 


t.*W. Chambers’s “ The Conspirators,” 
which is now selling in its eleventh edi- 
tion, has been dramatized, and will prob- 
ably appear at a New York theatre some 
time during the coming Winter. 


Meyer Brothers & Co. have imported 
from Paris the latest work of Grand Car- 
teret, a volume of over 175 caricatures on 
the Chinese of Europe and of Asia. Two 
very funny sketches represent “ Le Chi- 
rnois civilisé,”” erying ‘“‘A bas les Juifs,”’ 
and *“* Le Chinois barbare,”’ crying ‘‘A bas 
l'étranger.” 

Amelia B. Edwards's ‘ Pharaoh's Fel- 
lahs and Explorers”’ will be issued in a 
popular edition, with illustrations, Sept, 25, 
by I per & Brothers. The scope of the 
book is very broad, dealing as it does with 
paintings, sculpture, and decorative art of 
ancient Egypt, as well as with modern ex- 
ploraticns. 


Richard Whiteing’s ‘“ Paris of To- 
day " is about to appear in book form from 
the press of The Century Company, with 
all of André Castaigne’s illustrations 
which accompanied the text in The Cent- 
ury Magazine. The same house has 
also in active preparation ‘‘ Colonial Days 
and Ways,’ by Helen E. Smith, with illus- 


Mr. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing 
Langton Douglas's profusely illustrated 
“Fra Angelico,”” and Franz ‘ Wyckoff's 


“Roman Art,” translated and edited by 
Mrs, 8. Arthur Strong. 


Katharine BE. Bates's new book, ‘“ Span- 
ish Highways and Byways,” which will 
shortly be issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, deals with picturesque Spain as the 
author found it at the close of the Spanish 
war. 


The principdl feature of the October 
rumber of Everybody’s Magazine is a story 
by Rudyard Kipling, entitled ‘‘ A Burgher 
of the Free State,” in which are portrayed 
the scenes immediately before and after the 
capture of Bloemfontein by the British. 


It is confidently believed by the publish- 
ers of Capt. A. T. Mahan’s forthcoming 
book on the Boer war, which P. I. Collier 
& Son will bring out, that the results of the 
author's conclusions hive the permanent 
value which gave his earlier works—* Gulf 
and Inland Waters,” “Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History,” “ Life of Farragut,” 
&c.—so great and deserved success. 


The fourth and concluding budget of Dr. 
William Mason's ‘* Memories of a Musical 
Life" in the October Century will be main- 
ly devoted to the violinists Joachim, Wient- 
awski, Vicuxtemps, Ole Bull, Wilhe!m), 
Remenyi, and Theodore Thomas, who was 
a player of the fiddle tefore he became a 
player of the orchestra. There is, however, 
a good deal In this ehapter about Raff, 
von Buelow, and Paderewski. Von Buelow, 
it seems, once dedicated to Dr. Mason an 
arrangement of ‘Yankee Doodle,” and 
Paderewski proposed doing the same, but 
was frightened off by being told that the 
song was not the American National an- 
them, but was written in derision of Amer- 
ica and Americans by an Englishman. 


The Rev. Cyrus T. Brady's “ Life of Pauw? 
Jones" is to be published next week by D. 
Appleton & Co. The frentispiece will be a 
photogravure of C. W. Peale’s portrait of 
John Paul. It is unfortunate, by the way, 
that Paul Jones should be shown only 
through an exaggeration of his least pre- 
possessing traits in the play of “ Rich- 
ard Carvel.”" It seems one of the ironies 
of fate that the hero of the Bon Homme 
Richard-Serapis fight should be revealed 
on the stage as a ridiculous comic figure. 


A little brochure published by Henry 
Young & Sons of Liverpool, England, un- 
der the title of ‘‘Some English Church 
Principles,’ by the Rev. W. L. Paige Cox, 
will have considerable interest for Episco- 
palians in this country, even though it deals 
particularly with the ritualistic controversy 
that has been going on in England. The 
author is a Low Churchman, and while 
showing that many of the things claimed 
by the Ritualists have no “ legal ’’ founda- 
tion, goes further, and proves that many 
practices of the Low Church are founded 
upon misinterpretations of the Bible and 
those portions of its text which appear in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. will publish Sept. 
25 four volumes of fiction—‘‘An Eagle 
Flight,’ by Dr. José Rizal, a Filipino novel; 
“The Fugitives,"" by Morley Roberts, a 
story of love and adventure in the South 
African war; ‘The Circular Study,” by 
Anna Katherine Green, (Rohifs,) a modern 
detective story of New York City, and 
“The Darlingtons,” by Elmore Elliott 
Peake, a novel of American life in the Mid- 
dle West. 


Alexander Black, whose ‘‘ Modern Daugh- 


ters,”’ ‘* Miss America,’’ and ‘‘ Miss Jerry "’ 
received much and favorable comment, has 
a new book in press at Charles Scribner's 
Sons, which will shortly appear under the 
title of ‘‘The Girl and the Guardsman.” 
Unlike his last two volumes of social stud- 
ies, the new book is a novel. The plot deals 
with love and war, the hero being a Na- 
tional Guardsman who volunteers for serv- 
ice in the Philippines. It is illustrated 
from life. 


Brentano's have just received from Paris 
“Des Indes A la Planéte Mars,” being an 
étude sur un cas de comnambulisme avec 
glossolalie by Th. Flournoy, the English 
translation of which is published by Har- 
per & Brothers, under the title of “ From 
India to the Planet Mars"; ‘Au Fil des 
Jours,"’ by Georges Clémenceau; ** Lende- 
main d'unité,”” by Goyau; ‘ Renovation 
d’Asie,"" by Leroy-Beaulieu, published in 
English by McClure, Phillips & Co.; “ La 
Fleur de Joie,” by Daniel Leseuer; “ Du 
Noveau sur Jean Joubert,’ by Pailhas; 
** Nouvelle Vie,’’ (second part of ‘‘ Resur- 
rection,’’) by Comte Léon de Tolstoi, and 
* Isis,"’ by Adam, Comte Viliers de I’Isle. 

“The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome '"’ is about to appear in a third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged from the press 
of Longmans, Green & Co. The new edi- 
tion will have an introduction by Edward, 
Lord. Bishop of Lincoln. The author, it 
may be recalled, is F. W. Puller of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are publishing 
to-day Col. Thomas L. Livermore’s ‘‘ Num- 
bers and Losses in the Civil War.” The 
work is based upon official information con- 
tained in permanent department records of 
both sides in the struggle. The same house 
is also issuing a new edition of the ‘‘ Mar- 
ble Faun,’’ with sixteen full-page half-tone 
illustrations, views and statues and build- 
ings which most attract visitors in Rome. 


John Burroughs’s new nature _ book, 
* Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” with 
fifteen illustrations in color from Audubon, 
will be published Sept. 2) by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The accounts of the little 
animals are reminiscent rather than for- 
mal, having been written with the pri- 
mary view to interest young readers. 

The third volume of Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner’s " History of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate’ is about to come 
from the press of Longmans, Green & Co. 
The same house also has in active prepa- 
ration the ‘‘ Sources and Literature of Eng- 


ish 
1485,”" by 


| food; 


from the Earliest Times_.to 
Prof. Charles Goss of Harvard 
University. ’ 


Boston Aannouncemznts. 


BOSTON, S®pt. 20.—Nothing could more 
strikingly illustrate Dr. James Martineau's 
character than his words, ‘Be sure that 
you do not spare m2,’’ addressed to his 
biographer, the Rev, Dr. A. W. Jackson, 
Always he was willing to abide by his con- 
victions of right, no matter at-what cost 
of suffering, and no question of general 
opinion could disturb such a man. 

Another pleasant glimpse of one of the 
simple great ones gone is furnished in Mr. 
Charles Haight Farnham's “ Life of Park- 
man,” in a passage describing a month 
passed by the author and the historian 
on the Batiscan River. It was forty years 
since Mr, Parkman had been in the woods, 
and Mr. Farnham tells of wistful looks 
at lofty bluffs hardly to be scaled at his 
age; of solitary voyages down river to 
visit a family of beavers, and of a look of 
expectancy as he gazed into the depths of 
the forest while his companion paddled 
away to leave him alone with nature for 
a day. 

The Chinese—what shall it be called? 
Nothing that will touch the sensibilities of 
the august, and imperial Tzehi Toany 
Kangi Chaoyu Chuangcheng Shckung Chin- 
hien Chungsih or cause Mr. McKinley’s 
placidity to molt the tiniest plumule! 
The Chinese domestic disturbance, then, 
has already produced its bocx, and ‘ Under 
the Allied Flags,” by Mr. Elbridge 8. 
Brooks, is announced by the Lothrop Com- 
pany. It is to be heped that it will do jus- 
tice to the imperial assassin and to the 
ennobled murderer whose envoys Gor- 
don flogged from his presence, for at this 
moment they seem in a fair way to receive 
an apology, or even an offer of indemnity 
for her Majesty's enforced progress through 
her dominions, 

“Eben Holden,’ Mr. Irving Bacheler’s 
novel, issued by the same publishers, is in 
its thirtieth thousand, giving it an average 
sale of 500 a day since its first appearance, 
and Mr. Wildman’'s “ China's Onen Door” 
seems to be properly appreciated, fer a 
wonder. His “Tales of the Malayan 
Coast," published last year, was persist- 
ently mistaken for a juvenile story-book, 
and while he was editor of The Overiand 
Monthly his ** Well-Worn Trails,’ describ- 
ing Pecific Coast scenery. was better 
known in California than the stories and 
sketches which the London papers copied 
and praised. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard are this weck 
bringing out ‘“ Randy’s Summer,"’. by Miss 
Amy Brooks, a pretty fairy tale of a Sum- 
mer boarder and the sweetest of young 
rustics, to whom the visitor from the city 
brings many delights and the promise of 
many more. The story is novel in preseat- 
ing no bad children, and none addicted to 
slang. This is more than can be said of 
Mr. W. Gorden Parker's ‘* Rival Boy 
Sportsmen,”’ for having reformed one of 
his young hunters last year, this season he 
turns another boy into the 
transgressor and makes him 
very seriously. The villains 
York river rat and a 
who becomes his tool. 


of tne 
misbehave 
are a New 
half-witted youth 


way 


The new edition of Mr. Hugh McCulloch's 
* Men and Measures of Half a Century ”™ is 
causing more amusement than is warranted 
even by its hundreds of good anecdotes. 
Just as of yore, it calls “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table’ Dr. Holmes's “ Table 
Talk,”’ and speaks of the Public Garden, an 
entirely distinct little park, as “a 
garden added to the Common 
Mali."" However, it still speaks 
mense respect of President Eliot, 
is something. 

Are the days of pamphlets returning? The 
few pages in paper covers containing the 
protest of the Rev. Father Brosnahan, S. J., 
against President Eliot's of the 
graduates of Catholic sold in 
large numbers, and there is a_ steadily 
growing demand for Dr. William Everett's 
Phi Beta Kappa oration, although no effort 
to sell it has been made by any one. 
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Meditations of the Heart.* 


Miss Annie Josephine Levi has compiled a 
very excellent little volume, which 
calls ‘‘ Meditations of the Heart,”’ quoting 
that exquisite Psalm, ‘‘ May the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my heart 
be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer.” She tells us 
it is a book of private devotion for old and 
young, and inelnded in its pages ap- 
propriate quotations from all the masters 
in literature. There are prayers for all oc- 
casions by such men as Henry Ward Beech- 
er, John White Chadwick, Lyman Abbott, 
Edward Everett Hale, Parker, 
Robert Collyer, Grace Miss 
Levi herself. They classified as 
“Morning Prayers,’ ‘‘ Evening Prayers,”’ 
“In Tribulation, “In ** Medi- 
tations on Death”; im fact, nearly all the 
emotions which round out this “ little world 
in which we live have inspired in Miss 
Levi an appropriate meditation, either of 
her own or by one of the many men whose 
names she has included in her volume. It 
is a sma!}l edition, eminently fitted for daily 
kind of book to slip 

use at all 
fitted for 
meet in 


she 


she 
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Aguilar, 
are 
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Sickness,"’ 


into the 
times. It is a book 
the young; in it all 
creeds common brotherhood, and 
truly answers the question, *‘ Have we 
not all one Father? Hath not one God cre- 


the 
pocket and 


especially 


ated us? 


*MEDITATIONS OF THE HEART. A book of 
private devotion for old and young. Col- 
lected, adapted, and composed by Annie 
Josephine Levi. With intreduction by Rev. 
Dr. Gustav Gottheil. 18mo. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 





ROYCROFT 
COLLECTORS 


FOR SALE 
Copies of the Scarce and Rare 


On the Heights - 


A volume of verse, by Lucius 
Harwood Foote. Printed at Roy- 
croft’s Shop, Sept. 10th, 1897. 


500 copies only were issued, each num- 
bered and signed, Deckel edged paper. 
Printed in red and black. Size 6x¥ 
inches containing the fa- 

re * page, inserted by Roy- 
croft Shop. 


PRICE, 


We have bought every copy 
be obtained. Collectors are 
send in orders before advance 
in price. 


A. M. ROBERTSON 


126 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Paid. 


$4.00 


that could 
advised to 
is made 


Postage 


“THE NAISHAPUR EDI TION se 
A’ exquisite little pocket edition con™ 

taining in addition to Fitzgerald’s 
fourth rendering an address given before 
the Omar Khayyam Club of London 
by the Hon. H. H. Asquith. Printed 
from type on hand-made paper, with 
rubricated title page and head lines. 
Special end papers and cover design. 
Beautifully bound in limp crushed 
j leather, stamped in blind and gold. 


| Edition limited to five hundred copies. 
Price one dollar, post-paid. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7-9 West 18th St., New York City. 


TET a SEE eres 





Hay: e You 


Read 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
author of Ancona of the Mist.’’ $4.50. 


‘Stee you ane” the 
best novel of the year, 


“Father Anthony” 2 


“It is one of the most touching and 


dramatic stories ever written.” 
—Indianapolts Sentinel. 


70 HOUSE PLANS FOR $i. 


Ifyou are thinking about ballding, 
don’t fail to buy the book PALLISER'S 
AMERICAN ARCHITECIURE, con- 
tain 104 pages, 11x14 Inches inelze, 
consisting of large 9x12 plate pages, 
giving plana, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, actual cost of 
construction (NO GUESSWORK), and 
instructions How TO BUILD 16 cot- 
tages, villas, double houses, brick 
block houses, suitable for city, sab- 
urbs, town and cour try, costing from 
$500 to $7,000, together with specifi- 
eations, and form ofcontract. Sent{a paper cover by mail, post- 

id, on receipt of $1. Address all orders to J. 8. OGILVLB 

LISHING COMPANY, 61 Bose Street, Hew York. 


a Tansee 


: a 


| Manuscripts in all branch- 
les of literature, suitable for 
{publication in book form, 
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_ HISTORIANS. 


Albert B. Hart’s Estimate of Amzr- 
ican Writers, 


The current number of The 
Monthly contains an article 
of Albert Bushnell Hart, a 
American History at Harvard 
which should be read by every student and 
writer of American history. Prof. Hart 
has done much in the particulary depart- 
ment of his chosen profession. Students 
who have been so fortunate as to be in his 
courses have felt a new enthusiasm to 
know the story of their country’s develop- 
ment by researches among original sources. 
How generally available these sources are 
is scarcely realized unless one has come in 
with Prof. Hart's system of re- 
By many published 


from the pen 
Professor 


contact 
search. 


International | 
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monographs | 


dealing with his method and with certain | 


episodes in the history of the 


he is rapidly 


important 
United States, 
placing the study of our National history 
upon a new basis. Here are a few extr 
from the article referred to, ‘ The 
can School of History, 
of more than usual interest: 


racts 


ae 
succeeding in 


Ameri- | 
” which will be found | 


At the outset must be made clear the dis- | 


tinction between the recorders of events 
and the critical analytic writers; the first, 
men like Columbus, are always a part of 
the event which they describe; while the 
second may look backward from a distance 
of centuries, as did George Bancroft; 
at both extremities of our National history 
we find some writers who combine first- 
hand and contemporary knowledge with 
the power to see the spirit animating the 
body politic; such were Bradford almost 
three centuries ago, and Ropes and Von 
Holst to-day. * * * 


Looking over the whole field of Amer!- 
can historiography, it is easy 
a succession of literary impulses; first 
come the narratives of such discoverers 
and explorers as Champlain, written with 
many different purposes, but much alike 
in the freshness and life which they put 
into their story. A few years later, in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, arose 
a group of writers of whom Winthrop is a 
type, builders of commonwealths, who have 
left us a heritage of wisdom on the condl- 
tions of colonization. About the beginning 
of the eighteenth century we find con 
scious historians piecing together tradi- 
tions and records, and trying to see the 
meaning and proportions of previous 
events; they reach from Cotton Mather to 
Hutchinson. Just after the Revolution a 
new National self-consciousness led to 
several efforts to tell at some length the 
history of that great struggle. The begin- 
nings of the literary period of American 
history, about 1830, included new and am- 
bitious attempts to compress the whole his- 
tory of the country into one systematic 
work; in this period George Bancroft Is 
the most significant name. Since the civil 
war a new school of historians has arisen, 
for the most part choosing limited periods 
and treating them intensively; of these 
Henry Adams is a type. * * 

We must leap across more than half a 
century from the end of Bradford and Win- 
throp’s histories to reach a third school 
made up of loeal historians and annalists, 
most of whom have now become simply ma- 
terial for later writers. Of these the first 
and the worst is Cotton Mather, whose 
magnum opus is the ‘* Magnalia Christi 
Americana, or the Ecclesiastical History of 
New England,” first published in 1702. It 
would be hard to cap this singular produc- 
tion for whimsicality, variety of contents, 
and treatment; it is everything except his- 
tory. To Cotton Mather’s mind nothing 
came amiss; tradition, rumor, gossip, mem- 
ory, experiences, everyday facts, were all 
equally put to his service. * * * The first 
general historian of America upon the mod- 
el of the three great contemporary English 
writers, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, was 
Thomas Hutchinson in his ‘“ History of 
Massachusetts Bay.’’ An official, a man of 
property, of high connections, much expe- 
rienced in town and Colonial government, 
he began to publish in 1764. * * * 

Parkman is a kind of bridge between the 
older and the newer school of historians, 
for he began with the same traditions as 
Bancroft and Hildreth, and he furnished a 
model and an impetus for Henry Adams, 
MeMaster, Winsor, Rhodes, and Roose- 
velt. * ¢ © 

In 1877, Justin Winsor came to Harvard, 
and so long as he lived he was the greatest 
force for historical learning in his univer- 
sity. This remarkable man in many ways 
resembled Sparks; he was a great organ- 
izer, and as librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and of the Harvard College Li- 
brary furnished models to the world of 
libraries in which the main purpose was 
to have books used. As an editor and his- 
torical writer he has left three series and 
various independent volumes; but one of his 
greatest services to learning was his untir- 
ing interest in the young men and young 
women, students of history, who. came 
under his influence. * * * 

Mr. Winsor’s labors were to a large de- 
gree monographic. He secured from vari- 
ous other people short studies of episodes 
and movements, all founded upon a minute 
study of sources and each annotated by 
the author and supplemented by Mr. 
Winsor's own unfathomable learning with 
precise references to the original ma- 
tertal. © © ® 


The most widely known and most useful 
series of monographs, a revival of Sparks's 
idea of brief biographies by experts, is the 
widely read American Statesman Series, 
which is edited and of which several vol- 
umes have been written by John T. Morse, 
Jr. Similar to it in scope are the American 
Men of Letters, Makens of America, Bea- 
con Biographies, and other like combina- 
tions, all in principle an attempt to tell the 
story of a brief period through the lives 
of public men who stood for a dominant 
idea. * * * 


The impression made upon the observer 
of historical writing is hopeful. Our great- 
est historian, Parkman, lives only in his 
imperishable books; but, leaving him out, 
there has never been an American historian 
equal to the best living writers in training, 
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in discrimination, in insig cht, or in 
genuine historical style. Where are the 
poets to replace Lowell and Longfellow 
and Whittier? Where are the essayists to 
equal Emerson? Where the novelists 
measure height with Hawthorne? Yet in 
historical writing the authors of the golden 
age give way to the present American 


means, 


school in popularity among readers and in | 


usefulness to scholars, and perhaps some 
day a new generation of authors may arise 
to whom the historians of this quarter cent- 
ury will give god-speed. 


The Gateless Barrier.* 

The preface to this strongly written tale 
of the occult and the supernatural is a 
very appropriate quotation from Lafcadio 
Hearn, Certainly ‘‘ The Gateless Barrier” 
“not explanatory. It only suggests,” 
and even what it suggests is by no means 
clear. It is a rather daring grafting upon 
intense modernity of the ‘‘ Dhyana,"’ which 
“represents human effort to reach, through 
mediation, of thought beyond the 
range of verbal expression."’ That it should 
be hopelessly mystic may be gathered from 
the assertion that ‘‘any thought narrowed 
into utterance loses all Dhyana quality.” 

We note that Mr. Alden in his literary 
letter hints that he found the story un- 
readable. We, on the contrary, found it 
interesting enough to follow all its intri- 
eacles, It contains some good and lifelike 
characters, (although old Mr. Rivers 
manifestly impossible,) and the author 
succeeds in making the reader feel as 
though he had seen himself what she de- 
seribes, If one could quite brush away the 
“Dhyana quality,” it might easily have 


is 


zones 


is 


| been transformed into a bright, very clev- 


erly written tale of real characters and 
conditions. That, however, would be 
“Hamlet left out,"’ for what is of the earth 
in the book is evidently intended te be 
merely an effective framework for pre- 
natal memories, reincarnations, ghostly 
visitants, and all such Dhyfna matters. 
So it is searcely germane to the motif of 
the story to dwell upon its admirable de- 
scriptions, its clever and appreciative hand- 
ling of a certain phase of American so- 
ciety, or even such flashes of insight as 
“nothing is so essentially aristocratic as 
so socially 
exclusive as an immature civilization." 
The novel is to be considered, first of all, 
Therein, we 
True, its ghost is 
explained away—a 


think, it breaks down. 
a genuine ghost, never 
thing, by the by, not to be forgiven in 
a ghost story—but somehow it is not a 
convincing ghost. The auther believes in 
it, but the reader does not. Perhaps we 
see too much of the fair spirit; perhaps 
her remarks, when at last she is persuaded 
to speak, are too commonplace, too much 
like the banalities that trickle through 
“mediums,” from the supposed unseen 
world; perhaps there is too much minute- 
ness of circumstance. At any rate, we are 
not responsive; our blood refuses to be 
stirred. Contrast the labored detail of the 
almost achieved reincarnation, and the 
placidity with which we read of it, with the 
few hurried, agitated words in which Poe 
tells of the change of the dead second wife 


*THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Malet. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60, 
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into the “ lost lev e—the Lady Ligeia,” and 
the freezing horror, the overwhelming 
sense of the supernatural that seizes the 
reader, making him fly from his solitary 
ghost-haunted room into the presence of 
warm flesh and blood. Contrast it with 
the terrible reality of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and how pale and tame it all is! 
We cannot help having our private sus- 
picions about that ghost; we fear the au- 
thor has been imposed upon, and we can- 


not let ourselves go and believe in it with 
a ae we have the best will in the 
world. 

In short, as we put “ The Gateless Bar- 
rier '' alongside of Poe and Stevenson, we 
see the measureless distance between clev- 
erness, talents, brilliancy, if you will, and 
that absolutely inexplicable thing we call 

enius. And genius alone can put’ the 
lesh-clothed spirit in touch with what 
lies beyond “ The Gateless Barrier.’’ 





“The Vaiois Romances,” by Alexander 
Dumas, are being presented in new and 
complete transiation by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co, Each set ineludes three volumes, 
and there arg twenty-seven full-page illus- 
trations by Prank T. Merrill, 
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“(Written for Tue New York Times SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Sept. 12.—The ; first install- 
Ments of the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
which have appeared in The Gentlewoman, 
are precisely what we might have expected. 
The story that they have been lately dis- 
covered is an error. They were submitted 
to the editor of the original edition of the 
diary soon after Mlle. Bashkirtseff's 
death, and he decided to omit them from 
the published diary, because the latter was, 
in his opinion, quite large enough. In fact, 
out of the mass of manuscript that was 
placed in his hands by the, mother of the 
poor young girl, he published only about 
two-fifths. Many persons will think that 
he exercised a wise discretion. The diary 
was certainly very interesting when read 
a few pages at a time, but I doubt if very 
many persons read it through from be- 
ginning to end. There was quite enough of 
it to show the character, and even the 
heart of the writer, and there was really 
no reason why the whole diary should 
have been published. 

However, we are now to have without 
abridgment everything that Marie Bash- 
kirtseff wrote, and what we have not yet 
read will evidently be almost the same as 
what we read ten years ago. It is the 
fashion to say of the young Russian that 
in her diary she exhibits herself as con- 
stantly posing, and that her diary is, there- 
fore, not a true picture of its author. This 
does not seem to be conclusive reasoning. 
Of course her whole life was a pose in one 
sense, and if the diary had «contradicted 
this it wou!d not have been true. Her real 
life was wholly artificial. She posed be- 
cause she could do nothing else. She was 
herself when she was posing, and she was 
most thoroughly genuine when she was 
most artificial. 

Of course nobody ever tells the whole 
truth about himself or herself. Marie Bash- 
kirtseff did not write in her diary any- 
thing that she would have been unwilling 
that the world should see after her death. 
That does not make it any the less true. 
She did not show her soul naked, but she 
certainly showed as much of it as if she 
were dressed for a ball in the spirit world, 
where low-necked souls were de rigueur. 
Can any one, after reading her diary, 
doubt that it tells him precisely what sort 
of a girl she was? If this is so, why 
should we not admit that in spite of her 
poses Marie Bashkirtseff has revealed her- 
self fully to us who read her diary? She 
called it a human document, and such it 
certainly ts. 

Persons who knew her at Jullien’s Art 
School tell me that she was exactly the 
sort of girl that her diary shows her to 
have been. They never fail to add that she 
was a decidedly unpleasant young person 
in her attitude toward her fellow-students. 
She must have been far from desirable as 
an acquaintance, although as a study she 
was certainly very interesting. But with 
all her selfishness, her envy, and her hy- 
sterical egotism, who of us who reads her 
diary can fail to have a kindly feeling 
toward her? She had great talent and 
unlimited ambition, and she knew that she 
must die before she could ever win the 
prizes upon which she had set her heart. 
Grant that she was a hysterical minx—as 
she has been called: I cannot see how any 
one can read her diary without feeling a 
great pity for her, and that pity is insepa- 
rable from a tender forgiveness of her 
faults. I know what the girl was, for T 
have had opportunities of learning more 
about her than can be learned from her 
diary alone. I know what a purgatory any 
man would have entered who had at- 
tempted to live with her—a knowledge 
which renders Bastien Lepage’s death less 
sad than his life might have been. But 
for all that, I profoundly pity the poor 
girl, and her diary is to me one of the most 
pathetic writings in existence. 

As I said, we need not look for anything 
new in the fresh installments of the diary, 
but they will interest those of us who 
found the original diary interesting. The 
promised correspondence between Marie 
and Guy de Maupassant will be more in- 
teresting than the diary, and I trust that 
a decent translation of it will be made. 
The Gentlewoman has not been happy in 
the translator of the diary. Indeed, I think 
that I never read a worse translation from 
the French, or from any other language 
than is that of the first week's install- 
ment of the diary. This is a pity, for it is 
hardly probable that any other attempt 
at a translation will be made. 

*,* 


A subscription has been opened for the 
erection of a canopy over the tombstone 
of Goldsmith's grave in the Temple. Why 
should the tombstone need a canopy? There 
is good reason to think that it does not 
cover the remains of the poet, and it is 
not a particularly beautiful tombstone. At 
any rate, before a canopy is placed over 
it, there ought to be, if possible, a definite 
conclusion arrived at as to whether the 
grave of Goldsmith is where the tomb- 
stone says that it is, or whether it is some- 
where else. 

Of course people are subscribing to the 
proposed canopy and expressing nice and 
appropriate sentiments in regard to Gold- 
smith. I wonder how many of them have 
read “The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ and if so, 
how many of them, in their secret heart, re- 
gard it as interesting? I have tried several 
times to read the “ Vicar,”” but have uni- 
formly failed. I always thought that this 
was wholly my fault, and that my inability 
to see the humor of the gross of spectacles 


‘over the stagy pathos of the 
simply disgraceful. 

I found that Mark Twain had precisely 
the same feelingas to““The Vicar of Wake- 
field," I began to think that after all I 
might not be an utter castaway, because I 
thought the spectacle business sad rather 
than funny, and the Vicar himself a sub- 
Ject for laughter rather than tears. I 
‘have since asked several friends to tell me, 
under the seal of secrecy, if they found it 
possible to enjoy “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,"" and they have, with, I think, one 
exception, assured me that they found the 
book extremely tiresome, But ft is, and 
probably always will be, the fashion to 
speak of “The Vicar of Wakefield" with 
the utmost admiration, and men will sub- 
scribe for Goldsmith's canopy who in real- 
ity do not care to read a line that he 
wrote. 

I ought to say that I shall always owe 
Goldsmith a debt of gratitude for his “ Ant- 
mated Nature.” Of course it was a very 
unscientific book and the information that 
it conveyed was mostly wrong. Still it 
was delightful, and among the happiest 
hours of my childhood were those spent in 
reading the ‘“ Animated Nature,” although 
even then I found many of Goldsmith's 
statements to be “interesting, but tough.” 
But to go back to the beginning, no mat- 
ter how much we may admire Goldsmith, 
it seems absurd to erect a canopy over a 
tomb without first knowirig who is buried 
in the tomb. There is no good proof that 
the tomb in the Temple is the grave of 
Goldsmith. Surely you should first catch 
your grave before erecting a canopy over 
it. . 6,0 

The death of Nietzsche has naturally at- 
tracted much attention, and both the dail- 
ies and the literary weeklies have devoted 
columns to the dead lunatic, Nobody denies 


that he said a good many striking things. | 
It is true that most of them were false, | 


but they were, nevertheless, striking. But 
the man was a madman, and what possible 
value attaches to the blasphemies of a mad 


atheist? To set up a man like Nietzsche as | 


a philosopher whose words are worthy of 
serious attention is as preposterous as is 


the Cavih-worenae which is 
Paris by men who believe in neither God 
nor devil, but whose chief desire is vainly 
to try to shock the sense of decency which 
they once knew. 


,*,* 

Mr. Edgar Wallace’s volume of verse, en- 
titled ‘‘ Writ in Barracks; continues to at- 
tract both attention and praise. Had Mr. 
Kipling never written “ Barrack Room 
Ballads" we should all hail Mr. Wallace 
as a true and original poet. But then if 
“Barrack Room Ballads" had never been 
written, neither would ‘‘ Writ in Bar- 
racks’ ever have made its appearance. 
The poems are a frank and excellent imita- 
tion of Kipling’s verse. They are not quite 
as good, for the reason that Mr. *Wallace 
has not the unerring instinct for selecting 
the only right word, which makes Mr. 
Kipling unapproachable. But many of Mr. 
Wallace’s poems are genuine, even though 
they are imitations. His ‘‘ Welcome to Kip- 
ling,”’ written when Mr. Kipling went to 
the Cape last Winter, was thoroughly good, 
and there are equally good things in his 
volume. But it is to be hoped that we shall 
have no more close imitations of Kipling'’s 
* Barrack Room Ballads.” It is a style 
of composition which, unless it is written 
by a master, is sure to become tiresome, 
and it is possible that if the public grows 
tired of Mr. Wallace and other secondary 
Kiplings, it will grow unfairly tired of 
* Barrack Room Ballads” themselves. 

*,° 

The translation of Matilda Serao’s novels 
which was announced some time ago by 
Heineman has apparently been postponed. 
However, now that there is a prospect that 
both the Transvaal and the Chinese war 
will come to an end, we may yet have a 
prosperous Autumn book season. Of course 
there has been very little done in the pub- 
lishing line this Summer that is worth 
notice, but the success of Miss Edith 
Wharton's “A Gift from the Grave” has 
been genuine and conspicuous. 

W. L. ALDEN, 





The Title of James Lane Allen’s 
Book, 


Tu The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I wonder if James Lane Allen knows that 
the title of his latest book is an unconscious 
plagiarism? 

When I mentioned his story the other day 
a friend offered to iend me “ The Reign of 
Law,” and handed me a large volume with 
that title by the Duke of Argyll, published 
ten or fifteen ycars ago in this country by 
George Routledge & Scns, New York. 

WILKIE N. COLLINS. 

Alpena, Mich., Sept. 17, 1900 


This fact was discovered in England, and 
in consequence the title was changed over 
there to ** One Increasing Purpose.” 


Of Interest to Latin Students. 
A weekly publication consisting of a four- 
page leaflet has been undertaken by the 


classical teachers of the High Schools in | 


this city. It will be entitled “ The New 


York Latin Leaflet,” and will be devoted | 
primarily to the discussion of Latin or | 


Greek topics ‘touching the secondary field 
of Latin and Greek instruction, The Bad- 
itorial Committee which has the publica- 
tion in charge includes Hiram H. Bice, 


Eugene W. Harter, Archibald L. Hodges, | 


David H. Holmes, and Harry F. Towle. We 
learn from the prospectus that owing to 
the narrow constituency which 


ial Committee will give the paper 
a practical goal, such as the establishment 


of a High School Scholarship fund, to which ' 


every penny over and above the expenses 
of the publication will be devoted. The ex- 
ternal purpose of the leaflet is to establish 
College Entrance scholarships for the most 
successful graduate from New York High 
Schools. Communications should be sent 
to The Latin Leaflet, Eastern District High 
School, Driggs Avenue and South Third 
Street, Brooklyn, 


practiced in | 
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12mo, $2.00 each. 
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son’s writings, in seven volumes. 


Vol. Ill. is the extremely in- 


teresting account of the colored regiment which he commanded ; 
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THE MONITOR AND 
THE NAVY UNDER STEAI1 


By FRANK M. BENNETT, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 


Fully illustrated. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Lieutenant Bennett tells the very interesting story of the United 
States Navy from the time when steam and iron became the 


leading factors in construction and motive power. 


Beginning 


with the dramatic duel between the Monitor and the Merrimac, he 
traces the history through the triumphs of Admiral Farragut, the 
sinking of the A/abama by the Kearsarge, to the great victories 


at Manila and Santiago, 


Lieutenant Bennett was on the cruiser 


New York during the war with Spain. 


AN INDIAN GIVER. 
THE SMOKING CAR. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 


bound. 50 cents each. 


A Comedy 


A Farce 
Artistically printed and 


The humor, delicacy and grace, as well as the engaging in‘erest, 
of Mr. Howells’s plays commend them alike for reading and for 


use in private theatricals. 


THE HALF-HEARTED 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


12mo, $1.50. 


An English story describing effectively the hero who is over- 


educated and consequently fails in love and politics 


He goe; to 


India, regains in action the normal power of his will, and by a 
supreme act of self-sacrifice saves the Empire, 


A GEORGIAN BUNGALOW 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of “ Juan 


and Juanita,” “Claudia Hyde,” etc. 
Square t2mo, $1.00. 


tions. 


With illustra- 


A capital story of an English family on a rice plantation in 


Georgia. 


The four young folks go to picnics, barbecues, coun- 


try fairs, and lastly on a visit to England, having a very exciting 


time on thevoyage. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


THE SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
12mo, Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 


30th THOUSAND 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
The Greatest Novelist of this generation, 
says of it: 
“ | have read ‘Eben Holden’ witha great joy 
in tts truth and freshness. You have got into 


your book a kind of fe not in Kterature be- 
fore and vou have got tt there simply and 


frankly. It ts as pure as water and as good 
as bread.” 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: 
“It bas the spell which holds the reader 
fast in the beautsful story and to me tts serene 


bilosopby of life and its many sympathetic | © 
— eo 3 | far above aud bevond ‘David Harum as 


touches tn describing nalure are worth as 
much as the story. Unless | am greatly mis- 
taken the book will be widely popular.” 
Boston TRANSCRIPT Says : 

“ No book of the season bas better earned its 


seems more likely to bold it. It 1s a long time 
since we have bad a finer piece of character 
drawing than sturdy old Eben. Mr. Bacheller 
bas scored a great success in bts book.’? 


{ 





| weth st. 


MARY E. WILKINS 
Ameen Foremost Story Teller, says 
of it: 


“It seems to me a most remarkable produc- 
tion, way and way abead of ‘David Harum, 
which ts not to be mentioned in comparison 
‘Eben Holden’ ts simply adorable. | 
have not read a book in many a day by an 
American author which bas so pleased me.” 


AMELIA E. BARR says: 
“1 congratulate you on baving given the 
world a pure, stroag, natural story. It ts as 


noonday ts above dawn.”’ 
New YORK WORLD says: 
“* Eben Holden’ is a notable, a welcome, and 


| an acceptable addilion to the hist of clever 
popularity than ‘Eben Holden, and none | 


| 


books by promising authors of the American 
school. . it will take its place among the 
successes of the year... . It deserves the 
very highest kind of success on tls merits as a 
distinctly new creation in fiction.” 





